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Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita ſolo; juvat integros accedere fonteis ; 


Atque haurire. — —— 


4 { un Sight is the moſt perfect and moſt delight- 
...-." > 


ful of all our Senſes. It fills the Mind with _ 
the largeſt Variety of Ideas, converſes with its Ob- - 


jects at the greateſt Diſtance, and continues the long- 
eſt in Action without being tired or ſatiated with its 
proper Enjoyments. The Senſe of Feeling can indeed 
give us a Notion of Extention, Shape, and all other 
Ideas that enter at the Eye, except Colours; but at 
the ſame time it is very much ſtreightned and confi- 
ned in its Operations, to the number, bulk, and di- 
ſtance of its particular Objects. Our Sight ſeems de- 


ſigned to ſupply all theſe Defects, and may be con- 


fidered as a more delicate and diffuſive Kind of Touch, 
that ſpreads it ſelf over an infinite Multitude of Bo- 
dies, comprehends the largeſt Figures, and brings 
into our reach ſome of the moſt remote Parts of the 


I is this Senſe which furniſhes the Imagination 
With its Ideas; ſo that by the Pleaſures of the Ima- 
gination or Fancy (which I ſhall uſe promiſcuouſly) 
I here mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible Objects, either 
when we have them actually in our View, or when 
we call up their Ideas into our Minds by Paintings, 
Statues , Deſcriptions, or Fe 4 the like Occafion, We 
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canndt indeed have a ſingle Image in the Fancy that 
did not make its firſt Entrance through the Sight; 


but we have the Power of retaining, altering and 
_ compounding thoſe Images, which we have once re- 


ceived, into all the varieties of Picture and Viſion 


that are moſt agreeable to the Imagination; for by 
this Faculty a Man in a Dungeon is capable of enter- 
taining himſelf with Scenes and Landskips more beau- 
tiful than any that can be found in the whole Com- 

paſs of Nature. EE oo 
TuxRE are few Words in the Engliſh Language 
which are employed in a more looſe and uncir- 
cumſcribed Senſe than thoſe of the Fancy and the J. 
magination. I therefore thought it necesſary to fix 
and determine the Notion of theſe two Words, as 1 


intend to make uſe of them in the Thread of my 


following Speculations, that the Reader may concei- 
ve rightly what is the Subject which I proceed upon. 
J muſt therefore deſire him to remember, that by the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, I mean only ſuch Plea- 
ſures as ariſe originally from Sight, and that I divi- 
de theſe Pleaſures into two Kinds: My Deſign being 
firſt of all to diſconrſe of thoſe Primary Pleaſures of 
the Imagination, which entirely proceed from ſuch _ 


Objects as are before our Eyes; and in the next pla- 


ce to ſpeak of thoſe Secondary Pleaſures of the Ima- 
gination which flow from the Ideas of viſible Ob- 
jects, when the Objects are not actually before the 
ye, but are called up into our Memories, or for- 
med into agreeable Viſions of Things that are either 


Abſent or Fictitious. 


TE Pleaſures of the Imagination, taken in their 
full Extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of Senſe, nor 
ſo refined as thoſe of the Underſtanding. The laſt 
are, indeed, more preferable, becauſe they are foun- 
ded on ſome new Knowledge or Improvement in the 
Mind of Man; yet it muſt be confeſt, that thoſe of 
the Imagination are as £ gab and as tranſporting 2 | 
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the other. A beautiful proſpe — the Soul, as 
much as a Demonſtration ; and 


has charmed more Readers than a Chapter in Ari- 
ſtotle. Beſides, the Pleaſures of the Imagination have 
this Advantage, above thoſe of the Underſtanding, 
that they are more obvious, and more eaſy to be 
acquired. [It is but opening the Eye, and the Sce- 
ne enters. The Colours paint themſelves on the Fan- 
cy, with very little Attention of Thought or Appli- 
cation of Mind in the Beholder. We are ſtruck, we 
know not how, with the Symmetry of any thing 
we ſee, and immediately aſſlent to the Beauty of an 


Object, without enquiring into the en Cauſes 
and Occaſions oo 


A Man of a Polite Imagination is Jos into a oat . 
many Pleaſures, that the Vulgar are not capable of 
receiving. He can converſe with. a Picture, and find 
an agreeable Companion in a Statue. He meets with 

a ſecret Refreſhment in a Deſcription, and often feels 
2 greater Satisfaction in the Proſpect of Fields and 
Meadows, than another does in the Posſesſion. It 
gives him, indeed, a kind of Property in every thing 
he fees, and wakes the moſt rude uncultivated Parts 
of Nature adminiſter to his Pleaſures: So that he looks 
upon the World, as it were, in another Light, and 
_ diſcovers in it a Multitude of Charms, that conceal | 
themſelves from the generality of Mankind. 


Tuxnx are, indeed, but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a Reliſh of 
any Pleaſures that are- not Criminal; every Diverſion 
they take is at the Expence of ſome one Virtue or 

another, and their very firſt Step out of Buſineſs is 
into Vice or Folly. A Man ſhould endeavour, there- 
fore, to make the Sphere of his innocent Pleaſures 
as wide as posſible, that he may retire into them 
with Safety, and find in them ſuch a Satisfaction as 

a wiſe Man would not bluſh to take. Of this Natu- 
re are thoſe of the Imagination, which do not require 


a3 . ſuch 


Deſcription in Homer 1 8 


| ſuffer the Mind to 
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ſuch" a Bent of Thought as is necesſa ts our 


more ſerious 1 nor, at the ſame time, 
1 


miſſneſs, which are apt to accompany our more ſen- 


ſual Delights, but, like a gentle Exerciſe to the Fa-. 
culties, awaken them from Sloth and Idleneſs, with- 


out putting them upon any Labour or Difficulty. 


Wr might here add, that the Pleaſures of the 
Fancy are more conducive to Health, than thoſe of 


the Underſtanding, which are worked out by a Dint 


of Thinking, and attended with too violent a Labour 
of the Brain. Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, 


Painting, or Poetry, have a kindly Influence on the 


Body, as well as the Mind, and not only ſerve to 


clear and brighten the Imagination, but are able to 
diſperſe Grief and Melancholy, and to ſet the Ani- 


mal Spirits in pleaſing and agreeable Motions. For 
this reafon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Esſay upon 


Health, has not thought it improper to preſcribe to 


his Reader a Poem or a Proſpect, where he — +: 

iſquifi- 7? 

tions, and adviſes him to purſue Studies, that fill the 
Mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſto- 


larly disſuades him from knotty and ſubtile 


ties, Fables, and Contemplations of Nature. 


L have in this Paper, by way of Introduction, ſett- 
led de Notion of thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination 
are the Subject of my preſent Undertaking, 


wWhic 
and endeavoured, by ſeveral Conſiderations, to re- 


commend to my Reader the Purſuit of thoſe Pleaſu- 


nk into that Negligence and Re- 
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res. I ſhall, in my next Paper, examine the ſeveral {| 


Sources from whence theſe Pleaſures are derived. 


— Diviſum fic breve fiet Opus. CY: 


'F Shall confider thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination , 
1 which ariſe from the actual View and Survey of 


out- 


1 


outward Objects: And theſe, I think, all 1 
from the Sight of what is Great, Uncommon or Beau- 
tiful. There may, indeed, be ſomething fo terrible 
or offenſive, that the Horrour or Loathſomeneſs of an 
Object may overbear the Pleaſure which reſults from 
its Greatneſs, Novelty, or Beauty; but ſtill there will 


be ſuch a Mixture of Delight in the very Diſguſt it 


| gives us, as any of theſe three Qualifications are 
moſt conſpicuous and prevailing. 


Bux Greatneſs, I do not only mean the Bulk of 
any fingle Object, but the Largeneſs of a whole View, 
conſidered as one entire Piece. Such are the Pro- 
ſpects of an open Champain Country, a vaſt unculti- 
vated Deſart, of huge Heaps of Mountains, high 
Rocks and Precipices, or a wide Expanſe of Waters, 
where we are not ſtragk with the Novelty or Bean- 
ty of the Sight, but with that rude kind of Magnifi- 

cence Which appears in many of thoſe ſtupendous 
Works of Nature. Our Imagination loves to be fil- 
led with an Object, or to graſp at any thing that is 
too big for its Capacity. We are flung into a plea- 
ſing Aſtoniſhment at ſuch unbounded Views, and feel 
a delightful Stillneſs and Amazement in the Soul at 

the Apprehenſion of them. The Mind of Man natu- 

rally hates every thing that looks like a Reſtraint 

upon it, and 1s apt to Fancy it ſelf under a ſort of 

Confinement, when the Sight is pent up in a narrow 

Compaſs, and ſhortned on every fide by the Neigh- _ 
bourhood of Walls or Mountains. On the contrary, 
a ſpacious Horiſon is an Image of Liberty, where 


the Eye has Room to range abroad, to expatiate 


at large on the Immenſity of its Views, and to loſe 


3 it ſelf amidſt the Variety of Objects that offer them- 
ſelves to its Obſervation. Such wide and undetermi- 


ned Proſpects are as pleaſing to the Fancy, as the 
Speculations of Eternity or Inſinitude are to the Un- 
derſtanding. But if there be a Beauty or Uncommon- 

neſs joined with this Grandeur, as in a troubled O- 
5 = -. .-.- - Oo, 


cean a Hesven adorned with Stets ond Meteors „or a 
ſpacions Landskip cut out into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, 
and Meadows, the Pleaſure ſtill grows upon us, as 


it ariſes from more than a ſingle Principle. 


EVERY thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a 


Pleaſure in the Imagination, becauſe it fills the Soul 
with an agreeable Surpriſe, gratifies its Curioſity , _ 
and gives it an Idea of which it was not before pos- 


ſeſt. We are indeed ſo often converſant with one 
Set of Objects, and tired out with ſo many repea- 
ted hows of the ſame Things, that whatever is new 


or uncommon contributes a little to vary human Life, 

and to divert cur Minds, for a while, with the Strange 
neſs of its Appearance: It ſerves us for a Kind of 
Refrefhment, and takes off from that Satiety we are 
apt to complain of in our uſual and ordinary Enter- 


tamments. It is this that beftows Charms on a Mon- 
ſter, and makes even the Imperfections of Nature 


_ pleaſe us. It is this that recommends Variety, where 


the Mind is every Inſtant called off to ſomething 
new, and the Attention not ſuffered to dwell too 
long, and waſte it ſelf on any particular Object. It 


is this, likewiſe, that improves what is great or beau 


tiful, and makes it afford the Mind a double Enter- 
tainment, Groves, Fields, and Meadows, are at any 


Seaſon of the Year pleaſant to look upon, but never 
ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, when they 


are all new and freſh, with their firſt Gloſs upon 
them, and not yet too much accuſtomed and familiar 
to the Eye, For this reaſon there is nothing that 


more enlivens a Proſpect than Rivers, Jetteaus, or 


Falls of Water, where the Scene is perpetually ſhif- 
ting, and entertaining the Sight every Moment with 


ſomething that is new. We are quickly tired with loo- 


king upon Hills and Valles, where every thing con- 


tinues fixt and ſettled in the ſame Place and Poſture, 
but find our Thonghts a little agitated and relieved 


at the Sight of neh Other as are ever in Motion a 
an 
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and ſliding away from beneath the Eye of the 
% a 2 TL e 
Bor there is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the Soul than Beauty, which immediately 
_ diffuſes a ſecret Satisfaction and Complacency through 
the Imagination, and gives a Finiſhing to any thing 
that is Great or Uncommon. The very firſt Diſco- 
very of it ſtrikes the Mind with an inward Joy, and 
ſpreads a Chearfulneſs ad Delight through all its Fa- 
culties. There is not perhaps any real Reauty or 
Deformity more in one piece of Matter than another, 
becauſe we might have been ſo made, that whatſoe- 
ver now appears loathſome to us, might have ſhewn _ 
it ſelf agreeable; but we find by Experience, that 
there are ſeveral Modifications of Matter which the 
Mind, without any previous Conſideration, pronoun- 
4 ces at firſt ſight Beuutiful or Deformed. Thus we 
|. fee that every different Species of ſenſible Creatures 
; has its different Notions of Beauty, and that each of 
b them is moſt affected with the Beauties of its own 
Kind. This is no where more remarkable than in 
Birds of the ſame Shape and Proportion, where we 
often ſee the Male determined in his Courtſhip by the 
ſingle Grain or Tincture of a Feather, and never diſco- 
vering any Charms but in the Colour of its Species. 
Seit thalamo ſervare ſidem, ſanfasque veretur 
Connubii leges, non illum in petore candor | 
 HSoliicitat niveus; neque pravum accendit amorem 
Splendida Lanugo, vel honeſta in vertice criſta, 
 Purpureusve nitor pennarums aſt agmina late 
Fzminea explorat cautus , maculasque requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttts: 
Mi faceret, piftis ſylvam circum undique monſtris 
Confuſam aſpiceres vulgo, partusgue biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, & Veneris monumenta nefanda. 
Hlinc merula in nigro /e obletat nigra marito /, 
Hinc ſocium laſciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus, kinc Noctua tetram 
> 7B | Cant 
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Canitiem alarum, & glaucos miratur otellos. 
| Nempe ſibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies, caftos confes/a parentes; 
Dum virides inter ſaltus lucosque ſonoros 
Vere novo exuliat, plumasque decora Juventus 
_ Explicat ad ſolem, patriisque coloribus ardet. 
THERE is a ſecond Kind of Beauty that we find 
in the ſeveral Products of Art and Nature, which 
does not work in the Imagination with that Warmth - 
and Violence as the Beauty that appears in our pro- 
per Species, but is apt however to raiſe in us a ſe- 
cret Delight, and a kind of Fondneſs for the Places 


or Objects in which we diſcover it. This conſiſts ei- 


ther in the Gaiety or Variety of Colours, in the Sym- 


metry and Proportion of Parts, in the Arrangement : 


and Diſpoſition of Bodies, or in a juſt Mixture and 


Concurrence of all together. Among theſe ſeveral 


Kinds of Beauty the Eye takes moſt Delight in Co- 


lours. We no where meet with a more glorious or 


— —— — — — A 


— 
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pleaſing Show in Nature, than what appears in the 
Heavens at the riſing. and ſetting of the Sun, which 
is wholly made up of thoſe different Stains of Light 
that ſhew themſelves.in Clouds of a different Situa- 
tion. For this Reaſon we find the Poets, who are 
always addresſing themſelves to the Imagination, 
| borrowing more of their Epithets from Colours than 
from any other Topic. „„ : 
As the Fancy delights in every thing that is 
Great, Strange, or Beautiful, and is ſtill more plea- 
ſed the more it finds of theſe Perfe&ions in the ſame 
Object, ſo it is capable of receiving a new Satisfa- 


_ by the Asſiſtance of another Senſe. Thus any 
continued Sound, as the Muſick of Birds, or a Fall 
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of Water, awakens every moment the Mind of the 
Beholder, and makes him more attentive to the ſe- 
veral Beauties of the Place that lie before him. Thus 


— RR : 13 * 
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if there ariſes a Fragrancy of Smells or Perfumes, 


they heighten the Pleaſures of the Imaginatinn, and 
F 17 make 
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make even the Colours and Verdure of the Land- 
ſkip appear more agreeable; for the Ideas of both 
Senſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter to- 
gether than when they enter the Mind ſeparately : 
As the different Colours of a Picture, when they are 
well diſpoſed, ſet off one another, and receive an ad- 
_ ditional Beauty from the Advantage of their Situation. 


£5. | 
| — Cauſa latet, vis ef notisſima — OVID. 
1 in Yeſterday's Paper we conſidered how _ 
every thing that is Great, New, or Beautiful, is 
apt to affect the Imagination with Pleaſure, we muſt 


own that it is imposſible for us to asſign the neces. 
ſary Cauſe of this Pleaſure, becauſe we know nei-_ 


ther the Nature of an Idea, nor the Subſtance of a 


Human Soul, which might help us to diſcoyer the 
Conformity or Disagreeableneſs of the one to the 
other; and therefore, for want of ſuch a Light, all 


that we can do in Speculations of this kind, is to re- 


flect on thoſe Operations of the Soul that are moſt. 

agreeable, and to range, under their proper Heads, 

what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the Mind, without 

being able to trace out the ſeveral necesſary and ef- 
| ficient Cauſes from whence the Pleaſure or Diſplea- 
| fare ariſes. 9 


FiwnaL Cauſes lie more bare and open to our 


Obſervation, as there are often a great Variety that 


belong to the ſame Effect; and theſe, tho' they are 
not altogether ſo ſatisfaftory, are generally more 
uſeful than the other, as they give us greater Oc- . 
cCaſion of admiring the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the 
firſt Contriver. 1 „ 


Ox of the Final Cauſes of our Delight, in any 1 


thing that is great, may be this. The Supreme Au- 


thor of our Being has ſo formed the Soul of = 3 
. „ 1 ac 
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that nothing but himſelf can be its laſt, adequate, 
and proper Happineſs. Becauſe, therefore, a great 
Part of our Happineſs muſt ariſe from the Contem- 
plation of his Being, that he might give our Souls 
a juſt Reliſh of ſuch a Contemplation, he has made 
them naturally delight in the Apprehenſion of what 
is Great or Unlimited. Our Admiration, which is a 
very pleaſing Motion of the Mind, immediately riſes 
at the Conſideration af any Object that takes up a 


great deal of room in the Fancy, and, by conſequence, 
will improve into the higheſt pitch of Aſtoniſh- 


ment and Devotion when we contemplate his Natu- 
re, that is neither circumſcribed by Time nor Place, 


nor to be comprehended by the largeſt Capacity of 
a Created Being. IR Dont; 


s has annexed a ſecret Pleafure to the Idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the Purſuit after Knowledge, and en- 


gage us to ſearch into the Wonders of his Creation; 


for every new Idea brings ſuch a Pleaſure along with 


it, as rewards any Pains we have taken in its Ac- 
 _ , quiſition, and conſequently ſerves as a Motive to put 
us upon freſh Diſcoveries, 3 | 


x has made every thing that is beautiful in 
our own Species pleaſant, that all Creatures might 


be tempted to multiply their Kind, and fill the World 
With Inhabitans; for 'tis very remarkable that whe- 
re ever Nature is croſt in the Production of a Mon- 
ſter (the Reſult of any unnatural Mixture) the Breed 
js incapable of propagating its Likeneſs, and of foun- 


ding a new Order of Creatures; ſo that unleſs all 


Animals were allured by the Beauty of their own 
| Species, Generation would be at an end, and the 


Earth unpeopled. 6! 15: te 
Is the laſt place, he has made every thing that 


is beautiful in all other Objects pleaſant, or rather 
has made ſo many Objects appear beautiful, that he 


might 


might render the whole Creation more gay and de- 
lightful. He has given almoſt every thing about us 
the Power of raiſing an agreeable Idea in the Imagi- 
nation: So that it is imposſible for us to behold his 
Works with Coldneſs or Indifference, and to ſurvey 
ſo many Beauties without a ſecret Satisfaction and 
Complacency. Things would make but a poor Ap- 
pearance to the Eye, if we ſaw them only in their 
proper Figures and Motions: And what Reaſon can 
We asſign for their exciting in us many of thoſe I. 
deas which are different from any thing that exiſts 
in the Objects themſelves, (for ſuch are Light and 
Colours) were it not to add Supernumary Ornaments 
to the Univerſe, and make it more agreeable to the 
Imagination? We are every where entertained with 
pleaſing Shows and Apparitions, we diſcover imagi- 
nary Glories in the Heavens, and in the Earth, 
and ſee ſome of this Viſionary Beauty poured out 
upon the whole Creation; but what a rough unſight- 
ly Sketch of Nature ſhould we be entertained with, 
did all her Colouring diſappear, and the ſeyeral Di- 
ſtinftions of Light and Shade vaniſh? In ſhort, our 
Souls are at preſent delightfully loft and bewildered _ 
in a pleaſing Deluſion, and we walk about like the 
Enchanted Hero of a Romance, who ſees beautiful 
Caſtles, Woods and Meadows; and at the ſame time 
hears the warbling of Birds, and the purling of Stre- 
ams; but upon the finiſhing of ſome ſecret Spell, 
the fantaſtick Scene breaks up, and the diſconſolate 
Knight find himſelf on a barren Heath, or in a ſoli. 


| tary Deſart. It is not improbable that ſomething like 


this may be the State of the Soul after its firſt Se- 
paration, in reſpect of the Images it will receive from 


Matter; tho' indeed the Ideas of Colours are ſo pleafing 


and beautiful in the Imagination, that it is posſible the 
Soul will not be deprived of them, but perhaps find 
them excited by ſome other Oc-:fional Cauſe, as they 


are at preſent by the different Impresſions of the ſubtle 


Matter on the Organ of Sight. C's the 
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Is have here ſuppoſed that my Reader is acquain- 
ted with that great Modern Diſcovery, which is at 
preſent univerſally acknowledged by all the Enquirers 
into Natural Philoſophy : Namely, that Light and Co- 
lours, as apprehended by the Imagination, are only 
Ideas in the Mind, and not Qualities that have any 
_ Exiftence in Matter. As this is a Truth which has 
been proved inconteſtably by many Modern Philoſo- 
phers, and is indeed one of the fineſt Speculations in 
that Science, if the Engliſh Reader would ſee the 
Notion explained at large, he may find it in the 
Eight Chapter of the Second Book of Mr. Lock's 
Esfay on Human Underſtanding |= 


MER — — Alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res & conjurat amice. nom. 
F we conſider the Works of Nature and Art, as 
1 they are qualified to entertain the Imagination, we 
ſhall find the laſt very defective, in Compariſon of 
the former; for though they may ſometimes appear 
as Beautiful or Strange, they can have nothing in 
them of that Vaſtneſs and Immenſity , which afford 
ſo great an Entertainment to the Mind of the Behol- 
der. The one may be as Polite and Delicate as the 
* other, but can never fhew her ſelf ſo Auguſt and 
Magnificent in the Deſign. There is ſomething mo- 
re bold and maſterly in the rough careleſs Strokes of 
Nature, than in the nice Touches and Embelliſhments 
of Art. The Beauties of the moſt ſtately Garden or 
Palace lie in a narrow Compaſs, the Imagination im- 
mediately runs them over, and requires ſomething 
_ elſe to gratifie her; but, in the wide Fields of Na- 
ture, the Sight wanders up and down without Con- 
finement, and is fed with an infinite variety of Ima- 
ges, Without any certain Stint or Number. For this 
Reaſon we always find the Poet in love with a Coun- 
| | RI | ä 


try. Life „where Nature appears in the greateſt Perfe- 
tion, and furniſhes out all thoſe Scenes that are moſt 
apt to delight the Imagination. 4 85 
Scecriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus & fugit Urbes. 


Dic Secura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, N 
Dives opum variarum ; hic latis otia fundis, 
| Spelunce , vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, molle que ſub arbore ſomni. vin. 
Bor tho' there are ſeveral of theſe wild Scenes, 
that are more delightful than any artificial Shows; 
pet we find the Works of Nature ſtill more pleaſant, 
the more they reſemble thoſe of Art: For in this ca- 


1 ſe our Pleaſure riſes from a double Principle; from 


the Agreeableneſs of the Objects to the Eye, and 
from their Similitude to other Objects: We are plea- 


ſeed as well with comparing their Beauties, as witng 
ſurveying them, and can repreſent them to our Minds, 


either as Copies or Originals. Hence it is that we 
take Delight in a Proſpe& which is well laid out, 
and diverſified with Fields and Meadows; Woods and 
| Rivers; in thoſe accidental Landskips of Trees, Clouds 
and Cities, that are ſometimes found in the Veins 
of Marble; in the curious Fret-work of Rocks, and 


| Grottos; and, in a Word, in any thing that hath 


ſuch a Variety or Regularity as may ſeem the Effect 
of Deſign, in what we call the Works of Chance. 
Ix the Products of Nature riſe in Value, accor- 
ding as they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of Art, we 
may be ſure that artificial Works receive a greater 
Advantage from their Reſemblance of ſuch as are na- 
tural; becauſe here the Similitude is not only pleaſant, 
but the Pattern more perfect. The prettieſt Landskip 
I ever ſaw, was one drawn on the Walls of a dark 
Room, which ſtood oppoſite on one fide to a navi- 
gable River, and on the other to a Park. The Ex- 
Periment is very common in Opticks. Here you 
might diſcoyer the Waves and Fluctuations of = 
5 e N a- 
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Water in ſtrong and proper Colours, with the Pictu- 
re of a Ship entering at one end, and failing by De- 
grees through the whole Piece. On another there 
appeared the Green Shadows of Trees, waving to 


and fro with the Wind, and Herds of Deer among 


them in Miniature, leaping about upon the Wall, 1 
muſt confeſs, the Novelty of ſuch a Sight may be 
one occaſion of its Pleaſantneſs to the Imagination, 
but certainly the chief Reaſon is its near Reſemblance 
to Nature, as it does not only, like other Pictu- 
res, give the Colour and Figure, but the Motion of 
the Things it repreſents. VVV 
Wx have before obſerved, that there is general 
ly in Nature ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, than 
what we meet with in the Curioſities of Art. When, 
therefore, we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gi- 
ves us a nobler and more exalted kind of Pleaſure 
than what we receive from the nicer and more accu. 
rate Productions of Art. On this Account our Engli/h 
Gardens are not ſo entertaining to the Fancy s tho- 
ſe in France [tal, where we ſee a large Extent 
of Ground e Jed over with an agreeable mixture 
of Garden ar Foreſt, which repreſent every where 
an artificial R neſs, much more charming than that 
Neatneſs and -gancy which we meet with in tho- | 
ſe of our own Country, It might, indeed, be of ill 
Conſequence to the Publick, as well as unprofitable 
to private Perſons, to alienate ſo much Ground from 
Paſturage, and the Plow, in many Parts of a Coun- 
try that is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
greater Advantage. But why may not a whole E- 
ſtate be thrown into a kind of Garden by frequent 
Plantations, that may turn as much to the Profit, as 
the Pleaſure of the Owner? A Marſh overgrown 
with Willows, or a Mountain ſhaded with Oaks, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of Corn 


make a pleaſant Proſpe&t, and if the Walks wary 
. „ . üttle 
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| little taken care of that lie between them, if the na- 
tural Embroidery of the Meadows were helpt and im- 
proved by ſome ſmall Additions of Art, and the ſe. 
veral Rows of Hedges ſet off by Trees and Flowers, 
that the Soil was capable of receiving, a Man might 
make a pretty Landskip of his own Posſesſions. 


VVRITERS, who have given us an Account of 
China, tell us, the Inhabitants of that Country laugh 
at the Plantations of our Europeans, which are laid 
out by the Rule and Line; becauſe, they ſay, any 
one may place Trees in equal Rows and uniform Fi- 


gures. They chuſe rather to ſhew a Genius in Works 


of this Nature, and therefore always conceal the Art 
by which they direct themſelves. They have a Word. 


it ſeems, in their Language, by which they expreſs 


the particular Beauty of a Plantation that thus ftrikes 
the Imagination at firſt Sight, without diſcovering _ 


what it is that has ſo agreeable an Effect. Our Bri- 


% Gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of humou- 


ring Nature, love to deviate from it as much as pos- 


| ſible. Our Trees riſe in Cones, Glos, and Pyri- _ 
mids. We ſee the Marks of the Sciszz upon every 
Plant and Buſh: I do not know whet er I am fin- 

gular in my Opinion, but, for my oe art, I would 


rather look upon a Tree in all its ++ 'xuriancy and 


Diffuſion of Boughs and Branches, than when it is 
thus cut and trimmed into a Mathematical Figure; 
and cannot but fancy that an Orchard in Flower looks 
infinitely more delightful, than all the little Labyrinths 
of the moſt finiſhed Parterre. But as our great Mo- 


dellers of Gardens have their Magazines of Plants to 


diſpoſe of, it is very natural for them to tear up all 
the Beautiful Plantations of Fruit Trees, and contri- 


ve a Plan that may moſt turn to their own Profit, 


in taking off their Evergreens, and the like Mo- 
veable Plants, with which their Shops are plenti- 


fully ſtocked, 
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Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem: vine. 
Hun already ſhewn how the Fancy is affected 
. by the Works of Nature, and afterwards conſi- 
dered in general both the Works of Nature and of 
Art, how they mntually asſiſt and compleat each o- 
ther, in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are 
moſt apt to delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall 
in this Paper throw together ſome Reflections on 
that Particular Art, which has a more immediate 
Tendency, than any other, to produce thoſe primary 


Pleaſures of the Imagination, which have hitherto been 


the Subject of this Diſcourſe. The Art I mean is 


that of Architecture, which 1 ſhall conſider only with 


regard to the Light in which the foregoing Specula- 
tions have placed it, without entring into thoſe Ru- 


les and Maxims which the great Maſters of Archite- 


CT.ture have laid down, and explained at large in num- 
berleſs Treatiſes upon that Subje&, _ „ 

— GREATNESS, in the Works of Architecture, 
may be confidered as relating to the Bulk and Body 
of the Structure, or to the Manner in which it is 
built. As for the firſt, we find the Antients, eſpe- 
_ cially among the Eaſtern Nations of the World, in- 

finitely ſuperior to the Moderns. REED 


Nor to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 
old Author ſays, there were the Foundations to be 
ſeen in his time, which looked like a Spacious Moun- 


5 tan; what could be more noble than the Walls of Baby. 


lon, its hanging Gardens, and its Temple to Supiter Be- 
ls, that roſe a Mile high by Eight ſeveral Stories, each 
Story a Furlong in Height, and on the Top of which 
Vas theBabylonian Obſervatory? I might here, likewiſe, 
take Notice of the huge Rock that was cut into the Fi- 
gure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by 


it in the Shape of Tributary Kings; the prodigious Ba- 


ſin, or artificial Lake, which took in the whole Eu- 
| 5 pls 
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phrates , *till ſuch time as a new Canal was formed 
„bor its Reception, with the ſeveral Trenches through 
MW which that River was conveyed, I know there are 
EZ Perſons who look upon ſome of theſe Wonders of 

e Art as fabulous, but I cannot find any Grounds for 
ſuch a Suſpicion, unleſs it be that we have no ſuch 
Works among us at preſent. There were indeed 
many greater Advantages for Building in thoſe Ti- 
mes, and in that Part of the World, than have been 
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un met with ever ſince. The Earth was extreamly fruit- 
ful, Men lived generally on Paſturage, which requi- 
res a much ſmaller number of Hands than Agricultu- 
n fre: There were few Trades to employ the - buſy 
3 part of Mankind, and fewer Arts and Sciences to gi— 
h ve Work to Men of Speculative Tempers; and what 
is more than all the reſt, the Prince was abſolute; 
ſo that when he went to War, he put himſelf at the 
Head of a whole People: As we find Semiramis lea 
ding her three Millions to the Field, and yet over- 
powered by the Number of her Enemies. Tis no 
Wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at Peace, and 
turned her Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could ac- 
compliſh ſo great Works, with ſuch a prodigious 
2X Maultitnde of Labourers : Beſides that, in her Climate, 
there was ſmall Interruption of Froſts and Winters, 
*X whick make the Northern Workmen lye half the Year 
Idle. I might mention too, among the Benefits of 
the Climate, what Hiſtorians ſay of the Earth, that 
it ſweated out a Bitumen or natural king of Mortar, 
= which is doubtleſs the ſame with that mentioned in 
Holy Writ, as contributing to the Structure of Ba- 
bel. Slime they uſed iuſtead of Mortar. 


3 Is Egypt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which 
anſwer to the Deſcriptions that have been made of 
them; and I queſtion not but a Traveller might find 
out ſome Remains of the Labyrinth that covered a 
Ba- Whole Province, and had a hundred Temples diſpo- 
zu- ed among its ſeveral Quarters aud Diviſions, 

I | Ls "WM 8 : Tux 


Tu Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Pie. 
ces of Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in 
the Map of the World, altho' an Account of it would 
have been thought Fabulous, were not the Wall it 
ſelf ſtill extant. %»ͤ | 
VWVIrx are obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt 
Buildings that have adorned the ſeveral Countries of 
the World. It is this which has ſet Men at work. 
on Temples and Publick Places of Worſhip, not only 
that they might, by the Magnificence of the Buil- 
ding, invite the Deity to reſide within it, but that 
ſuch ſtupendous Works might, at the fame time, 
open the Mind to vaſt Conceptions, and fit it to con- 
verſe with the Divinity of the Place. For every 
thing that is Majeſtick, imprints an Awfulneſs and 
Reverence on the Mind of the Beholder, and ſtrikes 
in with the Natural Greatneſs of the Sou. 
Ix the Second place we are to conſider Great- 
neſs of Manner in Architecture, which has ſuch force 
upon the Imagination, that a ſmall Buidling, where 
it appears, ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than 
one of twenty times the Bulk, where the Manner is 
ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a Man would 
have been more aftoniſhed with the Majeſtick Air 
that appeared in one of Ly/ippus's Statues of Alexan- 
der, tho' no bigger than the Life, than he might 
have been with Mount Athos, had it been cut into 
the Figure of the Heroe, according to the Propoſal 
of Phidias, with a River in one Hand, and a City 
JJ oo a en en 


Lxr any one refle& on the Diſpoſition of Mind 
he finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the 
Pantheon. at Rome, and how his Imagination is filled 
with ſomething Great and Amazing; and, at the ſame 
time, confider how little, in proportion, he is affe- 
cted with the Infide of a Gothick Cathedral, tho' it 
be five times larger than the other; which can 2 
Fe rom 


tee 


f in the one, and the Meanneſs in the other. 
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from nothing elſe, but the Greatneſs of the Manner 


I have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subject | in 


a French Author, which very much pleaſed me. It 
is in Monſieur Freari's Parallel of the Ancient and 


Modern Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader with 


the ſamie Terms of Art which he has made uſe of. 


am obſerving (ſays he) a thing which, in my O. 
vinion, it very curious, whence it proceeds, that in 
tlie ſame quantity of Superficies, the one Manner ſeems 


great and mazuificent, and the other poor and trif- 


ing; the Reaſon is fine and uncommon. I ſay then, 


8 8 ; i | 
= that to introduce into Architecture this Grandeur of 


= Manner, we ought ſo to proceed, that the Diviſion 
= of the Principal Members of the Order may conſiſt 


= but of few Parts, that they be all great and of a 


bold and ample Relievo, and Swelling; and that the 


oe, beholding nothing little and mean, the Imagi- 
nation may be more vigorouſly touched and affected 
willi the Work that ſtands before it. For Example; 
In ͤa Cornice, if the Gola or Cynatium of the Coro- 
na, the Coping, the Modillions or Dentelli, make a 


noble Show by their graceful Projeftions, if we ſee 
none of that ordinary Confuſion which is the Reſult 


of thoſe little Cavities. Quarter Rounds of the Aſtra- 
Cal. and 1 know not how many other inter mingled 
2 Particulars, which produce no elt in great and 
mess, Works, and which very unprofitably take up 
Pa e to the prejudice of the Principal Member, it is 

mo certain that this Manner will appear Solemn and 
x Grea*; as on the contrary, that will have but a poor 
= ani man Effet, where there is a Redundancy of 
= tho/e ſmaller Ornaments, which divide and ſcatter the 
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3 Angles of the Sight into ſuch a Multitude of Rays, 


% yres/ed together that the whole will appear but a 

n,, I WL 

4 Among all the Figures in Architecture, there 
are none that have a greater Air than the Concave. 
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5 and the Convex : and we find in all the Anclent and 
Modern Architecture, as Well in the remote Parts of 
China, as in Countries nearer home, that round Pil- 
Jars and Voulted Roofs make a great part of thoſe 
Buildings which are deſigned for Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence, The Reafon 1 take to be, becauſe in theſe 
Figures we generally ſee more of the Body, than in 
_ thoſe of other Kinds. There are, indeed, Figures 
of Bodies, where the Eye may take in two Thirds 


of the Surface; but as in ſuch Bodies the Sight muſt 


ſplit upon ſeveral Angles, it does not take in one uni- 


form Idea, but ſeveral Ideas of the ſame kind. Look 


upon the Outſide of a Dome, your Eye half ſur- 
ronnds it; look up into the Inſide, and at one Glance 
Fou have all the Proſpect of it; the entire Concavity 
falls into your Eye at once, the Sight being as the 


Center that colle&ts and gathers into it the Lines of 


the whole Circumference: In a Square Pillar, the 
Sight often takes in but a fourth Part ot the Surface, 
' and, in a Square Concave, muſt move up and down 

to the different Sides, before it is Maſter of all the 


inward Surface. For this Reaſon, the Fancy is inſi- 


nitely more ſtruck with the view of the open Air, 
and Skies, that pasſes through an Arch, than what 
comes through a Square, or any other Figure. The 


Figure of the Rainbow does not contribute leſs to its 
Magnificence , than the Colours to its Beauty, as it 


3s very Poetically deſcribed by the Son of Sirach: 
Look upon the Rainhow , and praiſe him that made 


it; very beautiful it is in its Brightneſs; it encom- 


wasſen the Heavens with a glorious Circle, and the 
Hands of the moſt High have beneded it. 


Havivg thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs hich. 


_ aſſets the Mind in Architecture, I might next ſhew 
the Pleaſure that riſes in the Imagination from what 


appears new and beautiful in this Art; but as every 
Beholder has naturally a greater Taſte of theſe two 
Perfections in every Building which offers i it ſelf Res 

18 
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his View, than of that which J have hitherto conſi- 
dered, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with any Re- 
flections upon it. It is ſufficient for my preſent Pur- 
poſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing in this Whole 


1 Art which pleaſes the Imagination, but as it is Great, 
>. Uncommon, or Beautiful. ST ed g 


iſt Quatenus hoc ſimile eſt oculis, quod mente videmus. 
br 4 f aocag r 


K 4 T At firſt divided the Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
I into ſuch as ariſe from Objects that are actually 
before our Eyes, or that once entered in at our 
*Z Eyes, and are afterwards called up into the Mind, 
either barely by its own Operations, or on occafion 
2 of ſomething without us, as Statues or Deſcriptions. 
Mie have already conſidered the firſt Diviſion, and 
> ſhall therefore enter on the other, which, for Di- 
= ftinGtion ſake, I have called the Secondary Pleaſures 
of the Imagination. When I ſay the Ideas we re- 
ceeive from Statues, Deſcriptions, or ſuch like Occa- 
XZ ſions, are the ſame that were once actually in our 
View, it muſt not be underſtood. that we had once 
ZZ ſeen the. very Place, Action, or Perſon which are 
*X carved or deſcribed. It is ſufficient, that we have 
2 ſeen Places, Perſons, or Actions, in general, which 
bear a Reſemblance, or at leaſt ſome remote Analogy 
vhit what we find repreſented. Since it is in the 
Power of the Imagination, when it is once Stocked / 
with particular Ideas, to enlarge, compound, and 
vary them at her own Pleaſure 
Aord the different Kinds of Repreſentation, 
Statuary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething 
likeſt the Object that is repreſented. To make uſe 
of a common Inſtance, let one who is born Blind 
take an Image in his Hands, and trace out with his 
Fingers the different F 1 and Impresſions 7 the 


<= 24 I 
Chisſel, and he will eaſily conceive how the Shape 
of a Man, or Beaſt, may be repreſented by it; but 
ſhould he draw his Hand over a Picture, where all 
is ſmooth and uniform, he would never be able to 
imagine how the feveral Prominencies and Depres- 
ſions of a human Body could be ſhewn on a plain 
Piece of Canvas, that has in it no Unevenneſs or 
Iregularity. Deſcription runs yet farther from the 

things it repreſents than Painting; for a Picture bears 
a real Reſemblance to its Original, which Letters 
and Syllabes are Wholly void of. Colours ſpeak all 
Languages, but Words are underſtood only by ſuch 
a People or Nation. For this reaſon, tho' Mens Ne. 
cesſities quickly put them on finding out Speech, 
_ Writing is probably of a later Invention than Pain- 
ting; particulary we are told, than in America when 
the Spaniards firſt arrived there, Expresſes were ſent 
to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, and the News 
of his Country delineated by the Strokes of a Pencil, 
Which was a more natural Way than that of Wri— 
ting, tho at the ſame time much more imperfect, 
| becauſe it is imposſible to draw the little Connexions. 
of Speech, or to give the Picture of a Conjunction 
or an Adverb. It would be yet more ſtrange, to 
repreſent viſible Objects by Sounds that have no Ideas 
annexed to them, and to make ſomething like Deſcri- 
ption in Muſick. Vet it is certain, there may be con- 
fuſed, imperfect Notions of this Nature raiſed in the 
Imagination by an Artificial Compoſition of Notes; 
and we find that great Maſters in the Art are able, 
| ſometimes, to ſet their Hearers in the heat and hur- 
ry of a Battel, to overcaſt their Minds with melan- _ 
choly Scenes and Apprehenſions of Deaths and Fu- 
nerals, or to lull them into pleaſing Dreams of Gro- 
ves and Eliſiums. | | 280 | „„ 
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In all theſe Inſtances, this Secondary Pleaſure 
of the Imagination proceds from that Action of the 
Mind, which compares the Ideas ariſing from the O- 

5 r1g1- 
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y riginal Objects, with the Tdeas we receive from the 0 
i Statue, Picture, Deſeription, or Sound that repreſents 
them. It is imposſibe for us to give the necesſary 
} 


Reaſon, why this Operation of the Mind is attended 


With ſo much Pleaſure, as ] have before obſerved on 
| = the ſame Occaſion; but we find a great variety of 
* = Entertainments derived from this ſingle Principle: For 
it is this that not only gives us a reliſh of Statuary, 
Painting and Deſcription, but makes us delight in all 
the Actions and Arts of Mimickry. It is this that 
makes the ſeveral kinds of Wit pleaſant, which con- 
 F ſits, as I have formerly ſhewn, in the Affinity of 
Ideas: And we may add, it is this alſo that raiſes 
the little Satisfaction we ſometimes find, in the diffe- 
rent Sorts of falſe Wit; whether it conſiſt in the Af- 
_ |. finity of Lettres, as in Anagram, Acroſtick; or of 

= Syllalables, as in Doggerel Rhimes, Ecchos; or of 
Words, as in Puns, Quibbles; or of a whole Sen- 
tence or Poem, to Wings, and Altars. The final 

Cauſe, probably, of annexing Pleaſure to this Opera- 

tion of the Mind, was to quicken and encourage us 
in our Searches after Truth, fince the diſtinguiſhing 
one thing from another, and the right diſcerning bet- 

weint our Ideas, depends wholly upon our comparing 
= them together, and obſerving the Congruity or Dis- 
»Z agreement that appears among the ſeveral Works 
JJ | „„ | 
Ee Bur I fhall here confine my ſelf to theſe Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, which proceed from Ideas 
raiſed by Words, becauſe moſt of the Obſervations 
that agree with Deſcriptions, are equally Applicable 
MF to Painting and Statuary. ... 
Z Worns, when well choſen, have ſo great a 
Force in them, that a Deſcription often gives us mo- 
re lively Ideas than the Sight of Things themſelves. 
The Reader finds a Scene drawn in ſtronger Colours, 
and painted more to the Liſe in his Imagination, by 
the help of Words, than by an actual Survey of the 
„ Ar an ce- 


| 


Scene which they deſcribe. In this Caſe the Poet 
ſeems to get the better of Nature; he takes, indeed, 
the Landskip after her, but gives it more vigorous 
Touches, heightens its Beauty, and ſo enlivens the 
whole Piece, that the Images which flow from the 
Objects themſelves appear weak and faint, in Com- 
- pariſon of thoſe that come ſrom the Fxpresſions. The 
| Reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe in the Survey of 
any Object we have only ſo much of it” painted on 
the Imagination, as comes in at the Eye; but in its 
Deſcription, the Poet gives us as free a View of it 
aus he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral Parts, that 
either we did not attend to, or tliat lay out of our 
Sight when we firſt beheld it. As we look on any 
Object, our Idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two 
or three ſimple Ideas; but when the Poet repreſents. 
it, he may either give us a more complex Idea of 
it, or only raiſe in us ſuch Ideas as are moſt apt to 
affe& the Imagination. | „ 


Ir may be here worth our while to examine, 
how it comes to paſs that ſeveral Readers, who are. 
all acquainted with the ſame Language, and know 
the Meaning of the Words they read, ſhould never- 

theleſs have a different Reliſh of the ſame Deſcri- 
ptions. We find one transported with a Pasſage, 
Which another runs over with Coldneſs and Indiſſe- 
rence, or finding the Repreſentation extreamly natu- 
ral, where another can perceive nothing of Likeneſs 
and Conformity. This different Taſte muſt proceed, 
either from the PerfeRFion of Imagination in one 
more than another, or ſrom the different Ideas that 
| ſeveral Readers affix to the ſame Words, For, to 
have a true Reliſh, and form a right Judgment of a 
Deſcription, a Man ſhould be born with a good Ima- 
gination, and muſt have well weighed the Force and 
Energy that lie in the ſeveral Words of a Language, 
ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh which are moſt figni- 
ficant and expresſive of their proper Ideas, and what 
rs _ addi 
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additional Strength and Beanty they are capable of 
receiving from Conjunction with others. The Fancy 
muſt be warm, to retain the Print of thoſe Images 
it hath received from ourward Objects; and the Jugd- 
ment diſcerning. to know what Expresfions are moſt 
proper to cloath and adorn them to the beſt Adyan- 
tage. A Man who is deficient in either of theſe Re- 
ſpects, tho' he may receive the general Notion of a 


Deſeription, can never fe diſtinctly all its particular 
© Beanties: As a Perſon, with a weak Sight, may 


have the confuſed Proſpect of a Place that hes be- 


fore him, without entering into its ſeveral Parts, or 


Glory and Perfection. 


N:o 7. 


nem tu Melpomene ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
Mon illum labor Iſtmius 5 
Cuarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c. 
Sed que Tibur aqua fertile perſluunt , 
Et Spis/# nemorum comg _ 
Fingent Aolio carmine nobilem. HOR, 


diſcerning the variety of its Colours in their full 


4% \ \ E may obſerve, that any ſingle Cireumſtance of 


what we have formerly ſeen often raiſes up a2 
whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens numberleſs 
Ideas that before ſlept in the' Imagination; ſuch a 
particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, on 
a ſudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardens 
Where we firſt. met with it, and to bring up into 
View all the Variety of Images that once attended 
it, Our Imagination takes the Hint, and leads us 
unexpectedly into Cities or Theatres, Plains or Mea- 


dows. We may further obſerve, when the Fancy 


thus reflects on the Scenes that have paſt in it for- 


1 merly , thoſe, which were at firſt pleaſant to behold, 


appear more ſo upon Reflection, and that the Me- 
| mory 


ER" 


mory heightond the Delightfulneſs of the Orlginal. A 
Carteſian would account for both theſe Inſtances in 
the following Manner. a 


Tux Sett of Ideas, which we received from 
| ſuch a Proſpect or Garden, having entered the Mind 
at the ſame time, have a Sett of Traces belonging 
to them in the Brain, bordering very near upon one 
another ; when, therefore, any one of theſe Ideas 


ariſes in the Imagination, and conſequently diſpatches 


a flow of Animal Spirits to its proper Trace, theſe 
Spirits in the Violence of their Motion, run not 
only into the Trace, to which they were more par- 
ticularly directed, but into ſeveral] of thoſe that lie 
about it: By this means they awaken other Tdeas of 
the ſame Sett, which immediately determine a new 
_ Diſpatch of Spirits, that in the ſame manner open o- 
ther Neighbouring Traces, till at laſt the whole Sett 
of them is blown up, and the whole Proſpe& or 
Garden flouriſhes in the Imagination. But becauſe 
the Pleaſure we received from theſe Places far ſur- 
mounted, and overcame the little Diſagreeableneſs we 
found in them, for this Reafon there was at firſt a 
wider Pasſage worn in the Pleaſure Traces, and, on 
the contrary, ſo narrow a one in thoſe which be- 
longed to the diſagreeable Ideas, that they were 
quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable of receiving 
any Animal Spirits, and conſequently of enn any 
unpleaſant Ideas in the Memory. | 


Ir would be in vain to enquire, whether the 
Power of imagining Things ftrongly proceeds from 
any greater Perfection in the Soul, or from any ni- 
cer Texture in the Brain of one Man than of another. 


| _ Bat this is certain , that a noble Writer ſhould be ; 


g gour, ſo as to be 1 A to receive lively (ens from 


outward Objects, to retain them long, and to range 
them together, 'upon occaſion, in ſuch Figures and 
| Repreſentations as are moſt likely. to hit the Fancy 
.of 
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of the Reader. A Poet ſhould take as much Pains 
in forming his Imagination, as a Philoſopher in culti- 
vating his Underſtanding. He muſt gain a due Re- 
liſh of the Works of Nature, and be throughly con- 


verlant in the various Scenary of a Country Life. 


WirEx he is ſtored with Country Images, if he 
Would go beyond Paſtoral, and the lower kinds of 
Poetry, he ought to acquaint himſelf with the Pomp 


and Magnificence of Courts. He ſhould be very well 


verſed in every thing that is noble and ſtately in the 
Productions of Art, whether it appear in Painting 
or Satuary, in the great Works of Architecture which 
gare in their preſent Glory, or in the Ruins of thoſe 


which floriſhed in former Ages. 


* S$Svcn Advantages as theſe help to open a Man's 
Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, and will 


therefore have their Influence on all kinds of Wri- 

ting, if the Author knows how to make right uſe 

of them. And among thoſe of the learned Languages 
who excel in this Talent, the moſt perfect in their 
ſeveral kinds, are perhaps Homer. Virgil, and Ovid. 
The firſt ſtrikes the Imagination wonderſully with 
What is Great, the ſecond with what is Beautiful, 
and the laſt with what is Strange. Reading the Uliad 
s like travelling through a Country uninhabited, where 
the Fancy is entertained with a thouſand Savage Pro- 
ſpects of vaſt Deſarts, wide uncultivated Marſhes, 
huge Foreſts, mis-ſhapen Rocks and Precipices. On 
the contrary, the Aneid is like a well ordered Gar- 
den, where it is imposſible to find out any Part una- 
dorned, or to caſt our Eyes npon a fingle Spot, that 
does not produce ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. 
But when we are in the Metamorphoſis, we are wal- 
king on enchanted Ground, and fee nothing but Sce- 


3 nes of Magick lying round us. 


.. font is in his Province, when he is deſeri- 
3 bing a Battel or a Multitude, a Heroe or a God. 
I ; 8 Vir- 
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Pirg 4 is never better pleas'd, than when he is in 
his 247 um, or copying out an entertaining Picture. 
Homer's Epithets generally mark out what is Great, 


Virgibs what is Agreeable. Nothing can be more 


Magnificent than the Figure Jupiter makes in the 
firſt Jliad, nor more — than that of Venus 
| in the. firſt Afneid. 


Dixit, & arertens roſea cervice refulf . 
Ambroſi que come divinum vertice odorem 
| Spiravere: Pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos: 
Et vera inces/u patuit Dea — 


0 ners Perſons are moſt of them God. like and Ter- 


rible: Virgil has ſcarce admitted any into his Poem, 


Who are not beautiful, and has taken particular Care 
to make his Heroe . 


— — lumen us juventæ 
een, & letos oculis afflavit honors. 


. In a Word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime 
Ideas, and, I believe, has raiſed the Imagination of 
all the good Poets that have come after him. I ſhall 
only inſtance Horace, who immediately takes Fire 
at the firſt Hint of any Pasſage in the Thad or Odys- 
ſee, and always riſes above himſelf, when he has 
Homer in his View. Virgil has drawn together, 
into bis Aneid, all the pleaſing Scenes his Subject 
is capable of admitting, and in his Georgics has gi- 
ven us a Collection of the moſt delightful Landskips 
that can be made out of Fields and * Herds 5 
4 of Cattle, and Swarms of Bees. | 


Oy1Dd, in his Metamorphoſis, s has y hewn us hw ; 
the Imagination may be affected by what is Strange. 
He deſcribes a Miracle in every Story, and always 
gives us the Sight of ſome new Creature at the end 
of it. His Art conſiſts chieſly in well - timing his 
— Deſcription, before the firſt Shape is quite worn off, 

and the new one perfectly finiſhed; ſo that he eve- 
ry where entertains | us With ſomething we "= 
; | | aw | 
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ſaw before, and ſhews Monſter after Monſter, to the 


end of the Metamorphoſis, ED 


Ix I were to name a Poet that is a perfect Ma- 
ſter in all theſe Arts of working on the Imagination, 
I think Milton may paſs for one: And if his Para- 
_ diſe Loſt falls ſhort of the Aueid or /liad in this 
reſpect, it proceeds rather from the Fault of the 
Language in which it is writen, than from any De- 
fe& of Genius in the Author. So Divine a Poem in 
Engliſh, is like a ſtately Palace built of Brick, where 
one may ſee Architecture in as great a Perfection as 
in one of Marble, tho' the Materials are of a coarſer 
Nature. But to conſider it only as it regargg our 
preſent Subject: What can be conceived greg 
the Battel of Angels, the Majeſty of Mesſi the 
Stature and Behavicur of Satan and his Peers? What 
more beautiful than Pandemonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, 
Angels, Adam and Eve? What more ftrange, than 
the Creation of the World, the ſeveral Metamorpho- 
ſes of the fallen Angels, and the ſurpriſing Adven- 
_ tures their Leader meets with in his Search after Pa- 
radiſe? No other Subject could have farniſhed a Poet 
with Scenes ſo proper to ſtrike the Imagination, as 
no other Poet could have painted thoſe Scenes in 
more ſtrong and lively Colours, RE 


OS N:o 8. 9 
Ferat & rubus aſper amomum. vrxd- 
Pur Pleaſures of theſe Secondary Views of the 
= Imagination, are of a wider and more univerſal 

Nature than thoſe it has when joined with Sight; 
for not only what is Great, Strange or Beautiful, but 
any Thing that is Diſagreeable when looked upon, 

pleaſes us in an apt Deſcription. Here, therefore, 


We muſt enquire after a new Principle of Pleaſure, 


Which is nothing elſe but the Action of the Mind, 
Which compares the Ideas that ariſe from Wars 


"Wo wn 


with the Ideas that ariſe from the Objects themſel- 
ves; and why this Operation of the Mind is atten- 
ded with ſo much Pleaſure, we have before conſide- 
red. For this Reaſon therefore, the Deſcription of a 
Dunghill is pleaſing to the Imagination, if the Image 
be preſented to our Minds by ſuitable Expresſions; 
tho', perhaps, this may be more properly called the 


Pleaſure of the Underſtanding than of the Fancy, be- 


_ cauſe we are not ſo much delighted with the Image 


 __ that is contained in the Deſcription, as with the Apt- 


neſs of the Deſcription to exite the Image. 
Bur it the Deſcription of what is Little, Com- 

mon or Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination 
the Deſcription of what is Great, Surpriſing or Beau- 
tiful, is much more ſo; becauſe here we are not only 
delighted with comparing the Repreſentation with the 
Original, but are highly pleaſed with the Original it 
ſelf. Moſt Readers, I believe, are more charmed witli 
Milton's Deſcription of Paradiſe, than of Hell; they 
are both, perhaps, equally perfect in their Kind, but 
in the one the Brimſtone and Sulphur are not ſo re- 
freſhing to the Imagination, as the Beds of Flowers 
and the Wilderneſs of Sweets in the other. 
Tux RE is yet another Circumſtance which re- 
commends a Deſcription more than all the reſt, and 
that is, if it repreſents to us ſuch Objects as are apt 
to raiſe a ſecret Ferment in the Mind of the Reader, 
and to work, with Violence, upon his Pasſions. For, 


in this Caſe, we are at once warmed and enlightned, 
ſo that the Pleaſure becomes more Univerſal, and is 


ſeveral ways qualified to entertain us. Thus, in Pain- 
ting, it is pleaſant to look on the Picture of any Face, 
Where the Reſemblance is hit, but the Pleaſure en- 
creaſes, if it be the Picture of a Face that is beau- 
tiful, and is ſtill greater, if the Beauty be ſoftned 
with an Air of Melancholly or Sorrow. The two 
leading Pasſions which the more ſerious Parts of Poe- 
wy endeayour to ſtir up in us, are Terror and 131 


N 
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And here, by the way, one would wonder how it 
comes to pals, that ſuch Pasſions as are very unplea- 
ſant at all other times, are very agreeable when ex- 
cited by proper Deſcriptions, It is not ftrange, that 
we ſhould take Delight in ſuch Pasfages as are apt 
to produce Hope, Joy, Admiration, Love, or the like 


Emotions in us, becauſe they never riſe in the Mind 


without an inward Pleaſure which attends them. But 
how comes it to paſs, that we ſhould take delight 


4 in being terrified or dejected by a Deſcription , when 


we find ſo much Uneaſineſs in the Fear or Grief 
which we receive from any other Occafion ? 

If we conſider, therefore, the Nature of this 
Pleaſure, we ſhall find that ib does not ariſe ſo pro- 
perly from the Deſcription of what is Terrible, as 


from the Reflection we make on our ſelves at the _ 


time of reading it, When we look on fuch hideous 
Objects, we are not a little pleaſed to think we are 
in no Danger of them. We conſider them at the 
ſame time, as Dreadful and Harmleſs; ſo that the 
more frightful Appearance they make, the greater is 
the Pleaſure we receive from the Senſe of our own. 


Safety. In ſhort, we look upon the Terrors of a 


| Deſcription, with the ſame Curioſity and Satisfaction 
that we ſuryey a dead Monſter. . 


| 95 — — Informe cadaver 
Protrahitur , nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos: vultum, villoſaque ſetis - 
PeRora ſemiferi, atque extinftus faucibus ignes. vIRe; 
It is for the ſame Reaſon that we are delighted with 
the reflecting upon Dangers that are paſt, or in loox- 
ing on a Precipice at a diſtance, which would fill 
us with a different kind of Horror, if we ſaw it 


hanging over our Heads. 1 


IN the like manner, when we read of Torments, 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like diſmal Accidents, our 
Pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the Grief. 

| 3 which 
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| which ſach melancholly Deſcriptions give us, as from 


the ſecret Compariſon which we make between our 
ſelves and the Perſon who ſuffers. Such Repreſenta- 


tions teach us to ſet a juſt Value upon our own Con- 
dition, and make us prize our good Fortune which 


exempts us from the like Calamities. This is, how- 


eber, ſuch a kind of Pleaſure as we are not capable 
of receiving, when we ſee a Perſon actually lying 
under the Tortures that we meet with in a Deſcri- 
prion; becauſe, in this Caſe, the Obje& presſes too 
_ cloſe upon our Senſes, and. bears ſo hard upon us, 
that it does not give us Time or Leiſure to reflect 
on our ſelves. Our Thoughts are ſo intent upon the 


Miſeries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn them 


upon our own Happineſs. Whereas, on the contrary, 
we conſider the Misfortunes we read in Hiſtory or 


Poetry, either as paſt, or as fictitious, ſo that the 
Reflection upon our ſelves riſes in us inſenfibly, and 


cover. bears the Sorrow we conceive for the Suffe- 
rings of the Afflicteeeee. | Na Rs 


BuT becauſe the Mind of Man requires ſome- 


thing more perfe& in Matter, than what it finds 


there, and can never meet with any Sight in Nature 


which fufficiently anſwers its higheſt Ideas of Plea- 


ſantneſs; or, in other Words, becauſe the Imagina- 


tion can fancy to it ſelf Things more Great, Stran- 


ge, or Beautiful, than the Eye ever ſaw, and is 


ſtill ſenſible of ſome Defect in what it has ſeen; on 
this account it is the part of a Poet to humour the 


Imagination in its own Notions, by mending and 


perfecting Nature where he deſcribes a Reality, and 
dy adding greater Beauties than are put together in 
Nature, where he deſcribes a Fiction. Cn, 


Ax is not obliged to attend her in the ſlow Ad- 
vances which ſhe makes from one Seaſon to another, 


or to obſerve her Conduct, in the ſuccesſive Produ- 
Cition of Plants and Flowers. He may draw into his 
Deſcription all the Beauties of the Spring and Au- 


tumn, 
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turn, and make the whole Year contribute fome- 
thing to render it the more agreeable. His Roſe- 
trees, Wood-bines, and Jesſamines, may flower to- 
gether, and his Beds be covered at the ſame time 
with Lillies, Violets, And Amarants. His Soil is not 
reſtained to any particular Sett of Plants, but is pro- 
per either for Oaks or Mirtles, and adapts it ſelf to 

the Products of every Climate. Oranges may grow 
wild in it; Myrrh may be met with in every Hedge, 
and if he thinks it proper to have a Grove of Spices, 

he can quickly command Sun enough to raife it. If 

all this will not furniſh out an 2greeable Scene, he 
can make ſeveral new Species of Flowers, with ri- 
cher Scents and higher Colours, than any that grow 
in the Gardens of Nature. His Conſorts of Birds may 
be as fall and harmonious, and his Woods as thick 
and gloomy as he pleaſes, He is at no more Ex- 


pence in a long Viſta, than a ſhort one, and can as 


eaſily throw his Caſcades. from a Precipice of half a 


Mile high, as from one of twenty Yards. He has 


his Choice of the Winds, and can turn the Courſe 
of his Rivers in all the variety of Meanders, that are 


moſt delightful to the Reader's Imagination. In a 


word, he has the modelling of Nature in his own 
Hands, and may give her what Charms he pleaſes, 
Yrovided he does not reform her too much, and run 
into Abſurdities, by endeavouring to excel. 
N:o 9. 

— mentis gratisſimus Error. Hon. 
HERE is a kind of Writing, wherein the Poet 
+ quite loſes fight of Nature, and entertains his Rea- 
der's Imagination with the Characters and Actions of 
ſuch Perſons as have many of them no Exiſtence, 
but what he beſtows on them. Such are Fairies, 
Witches, Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits. 
This Mr. Dryden calls the Fairy way of Mriting, 
8 . 0 & - which 


which is, indeed, more difficult than any other that 


depends on the Poet's Fancy, becauſe he has no Pat- 
tern to follow in it, and muſt work altogether out 


of his own Invention, 


5 THERE is a very odd turn of Thought tequired 
for this ſort of Writing, and it is imposſible for a 
Poet to ſucceed in it, who has not a particular Caſt 
of Fancy, and an Imagination naturally fruitful and 
ſuperſtitious. Beſides this, he ought to be very well 
verſed in Legends and Fables, antiquated Romances, ©: 
and the Traditions of Nurſes and old Women, that 
he may fall in with our natural Prejudices, and hu- 


mour thoſe Notions which we have imbebed in our | 


Infancy. For, otherwiſe, he will be apt to make 


his Fairies talk like People of his own Species, and 3 


not like other Setts of Beings, who converſe with 
2 


different Objects, and think in a different manner 
— . A Mankind; ⅛ nnd 
Sylvis deducti caveant, me Judice, Fauni 


Me velut innati triviis ac pane forenſes | 
Aut nimium teneris juuenentur verſibus — Hon. 
T do not fay with Mr. Bays in the Rehear/al, that 
Spirits muſt not be confined to ſpeak Senſe, but it is 
certain their Senſe ought to be a little diſcouloured, 


that 'it may ſeem particular, and proper to the Per- 


fon and the Condition of the Speaker. 


Tursx Deſcriptions raiſe a pleafing kind of Hor- 
rour in the Mind of the Reader, and amuſe his Ima- 


gination with the Strangeneſs and Novelty of the Per- 
| ſons who are repreſented in them, They bring up 
into our Memory the Stories we have heard in our 


Childhood, and favour thoſe ſecret Terrours and Ap- 
prehenſions to which the Mind of Man is naturally 


ſubject. We are pleaſed with ſurveying the different 
_ Habits and Behaviours of Foreign Countries, how 


much more muſt we be delighted and ſurpriſed when 
we are led, as it were, into a new Creation, 2 
TR 8 : a ee 


ſee the Perſons and Manners of another Species? 
Men of cold Fancies, and Philoſophical Diſpoſitions, 
object to this kind of Poetry, that it has not Proba- 
bility enough to affect the Imagiration. But to this 
it may be anſwered, that we are ſure, in general, 
= there are many intellectual Beings in the World be- 
= ſides our ſelves, and ſeveral Species of Spirits, Who 
are ſubject to different Laws and Oeconomies from 
+ thoſe of Mankind; when we ſee, therefore, any of 
> theſe repreſented naturally, we cannot look upon the 
= Repreſentation as altogether imposſible; nay, many | 
| are preposſeſt with ſuch falſe Opirions, as diſpoſe 
= them to believe theſe particular Deluſions; at leaſt, 
= we have all heard ſo many pleaſing Relations in fa- 
= vour of them, that we do not care for ſeeing through 
= the Falſhood, and willingly give our ſelves up to ſo 
2 agreeable an Impoſture. FE on 
Tk Ancients have not much of this Poetry a- 
mong them, for, indeed, almoſt the whole Subſtance. 
of it owes its Original to the Darkneſs and Superſti- 
tion of later Ages, when pious Frauds were made 
uſe of to amuſe Mankind, and frighten them into a 
Senſe of their Duty. Our Forefathers looked upon 
Nature with more Reverence and Horrour, befor 
the World was enlightened by Learning and Philoſo- 
phy , and loved to aftoniſh themſelves with the Ap- 
prehenſions of Witchcraft , Prodigies, Charms and 
Enchantments. There was not a Village in England 
that had not a Ghoſt in it, the Church - yards were 
all haunted, every large Common had a Circle of 
Fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a Shep- 
herd to be met with who had not ſeen a Spirit. 85 
Axor all the Poets of this Kind our Engliſh 
are much the beſt, by what I have yet ſeen, whether 
it be that we abonnd with more Stories of this 
Nature, or that the Genius of our Country is fitter 
for this ſort of Poetry, For the Engliſh are natu- 
rally Fanciful, aud very often diſpoſed by that Gloo- 
C3 mineſs 
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mineſs and Melancholy of Temper, which is ſo fre- 
quent in our Nation, to many wild Notions and Vi. 


ions, to which others are not ſo liable, 


Axor the Engliſh, Shake/ſpear has incompara. 
biy excelled all others. That noble Extravagance of 


Fancy, which he had in ſo great Perfection, through- i 
Iy qualified him to touch this weak ſaperſtitious Part 
of his Reader's Imagination; and made him capable 
of ſucceeding, where he had nothing to ſupport him 
beſides the Strength of his own Genius. There is 
ſomething ſo wild and yet ſo ſolemn in the Speeches 

of his Ghoſts, Fairies, Witches, and the like Ima- 

ginary Perſons, that we cannot forbear thinking them 
natural, tho' we have no Rule by which to judge of 
them, and muſt confeſs, if there are ſuch Beings in 


the World, it looks highly probable they ſhould talk 4 


and act as be has repreſented them, 


THetRE is another ſort of Imaginary Beings, 


that we ſametimes meet with among the Poets, when 
the Author repreſents any Pasſion, Appetite, Virtue 
or Vice, under a viſible Shape, and makes it a Per-. 
| ſon or an Actor in his Poem. Of this Nature are 
the Deſcriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of i 


Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. 


We find a whole Creation of the like ſhadowy Per- 


ſons in Spencer, who had an admirable Talent in Re- 


' preſentations of this kind. I have diſcouſed of theſe 


Emblematical Perſons in former Papers, and ſhall 


therefore only mention them in this Place. Thus | 
we fee how many ways Poetry addresſes it ſelf to 
the Imagination, as it has not only the whole Circle 


of Nature for its Province, but makes new Worlds 
of its own, ſhews us Perſons who are not to be 
found in Being, and repreſents even the Faculties of 


the Soul, with her ſeveral Virtues and Vices, in a 


ſenſible Shape and Character. 


T ſhall, in my two following Papers, conſider 
. in 


in generel, how other kinds of Writing are qualified 8 
to pleaſe the Imagination, with which I intend to 
conclude this Esfay, e 


| N:o 10. 


— Quocunque volunt mentem Audlitoris agunto. HOR. 
4 A the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow their 
nf ſeveral Materials from outward Objects, and join 
them together at their own Pleaſure, there are others 
who are obliged to follow Nature more cloſely, and 
to take entire Scenes out of her. Such are Hiſtorians, 
natural Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, and, 
in a Word, all who deſcribe viſible Objects of a real 


Exiſtence. 


X Ir is the moſt agreeable Talent of an Hiſtorian, 
to be able to draw up his Armies and fight his Bat- 
tels in proper Expresſions, to ſet before our Eyes 
the Diviſions, Cabals, and Jealouſies of Great Men, 
and to lead us Step by Step into the ſeveral Actions 
and Events of his Hiſtory, We love to ſee the Sub- 
ject unfolding it ſelf by. juſt Degrees, and breaking 
upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we.may be kept in a plea- 
ſing Suſpence, and hawe Time given us to raiſe our 

Expectations, and to fide with one of the Parties 
concerned in the Relation. I confeſs this ſhews more 

the Art than the Veracity of the Hiſtorian, but I am 
only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified to pleaſe the 

Imagination. And in this ceſpedt Livy has, perhaps, 

excelled all who ever went before him, or have 
written ſince his Time. He deſcribes every thing in 
ſo lively a manner, that his whole Hiſtory is an ad- 
mirable Picture, and touches on ſuch proper Circum- 


ſtances in every Story, that his Reader becomes a 
kind of Spectator, and feels in himſelf all the varie. 


ty of Pasfions, which are correſpondent to the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Relation. RT Te 4 


c 4 | Bur 
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Magnificence of Nature. 
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Bor among this Sett of Writers, there are none 


. who more gratifie and enlarge the Imagination, than 


the Authors of the new Philoſophy, whether we con- 
ſider their Theories of the Earth or Heavens, the Dis- 


coveries they hawe made by Glasſes, or any other 


of their Contemplations on Nature. We are not a 


little pleaſed to find every green Leaf ſwarm with 
Millions of Animals, that at their largeſt Growth are 
not Viſible to the naked Eye. There is ſomething 
very engaging to the Fancy, as well as to our Rea- 


fon, in the Treatiſes of Metals, Minerals, Plants and 


Meteors, But when we ſurvey the whole Earth at 


once, and the ſeveral Planets that lie within its WW 


_ Neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleaſing Aſto- 
niſhment, to ſee ſo many Worlds hanging one above 
another, and ſliding round their Axles in ſuch an amaz- 
ing Pomp and Solemnity. If, after this, we con- 
template thoſe wide Fields of Ether, that reach in 
height as far as from Saturn to the fixt Stars, and 
run abroad almoſt to an infinitude, our Imagination 
finds it Capacity filled with ſo immenſe a Proſpect, 


and puts its ſelf vpon the Stretch to comprehend it. 
But if we yet riſe higher, and conſider the fixt Stars 


as ſo many vaſt Oceans of Flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different Sett of Planets, and 


ſtill difcover new Firmaments and new Lights, that 


are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable Depths of E- 


ther, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt of our 
Teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch a Labyrinth of Suns 
and Worlds, and confounded with the Immenſity and 


Norhixd is more pleaſant to the Fancy, than 
to enlarge it felf, by Degrees, in its Contemplation 
of the various Proportions which its ſeveral Objects 
bear to each other, when it compares the 3 of 

to 


Man to the Bulk of the whole Earth, the Eart 


the Circle it deſcribes round the Sun, that Circle to 
the Sphere of the fixt Stars, the Sphere of * fixt 
. . : tars' 
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Stars to the Circuit of the whole Creation, the whole 
Creation it ſelf to the Infinite Space that is every 
where diffuſed about it; or when the Imagination 
works downward, and conſiders the Bulk of a hu- 
man Body, in reſpect of an Animal, a hundred times 
les than a Mite, the particular Limbs of ſuch an A. 
ima], the different Springs which actuate the Limbs, 

= the Spirits which ſet theſe Springs a going, and the 
> proportionable Minuteneſs of thefe ſeveral Parts, be- 
fore they have arrived at their full -Growth and Per- 


fection. But if, after all this, we take the leaſt Par- 


ticle of theſe Animal Spirits, and confider its Capa- 
city of being wrought into a World, that ſhall con- 
tain within thoſe narrow Dimenſions a Heaven and 

Earth, Stars and Planets, and every different Species 
of living Creatures, in the ſame Analogy and Pro- 


portion they bear to each other in our own Univerſe; _ 


ſich a Speculation, by reaſon of its Nicety , appears 
ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their Thoughts 


that way, tho', at the ſame time, it is founded on | 
no leſs than the Evidence of a Demonſtration. Nay, 


we might yet carry it farther, and diſcover in the 
ſmalleſt Particle of this little World, a new inexhau- 
fred Fund of Matter, capable of being ſpun out into 
another. Univerſe. | %; ] 


I TI have dwelt the longer on this Subject, becauſe 
I think it may fhew us the proper Limits, as well 
as the Defectiveneſs, of our Imagination; how it is 
confined to a very ſmall Quantity of Space, and im- 
mediately ſtopt in its Operations, when it endeavours 


to take in any thing that is very great, or very little. 


Let a Man try to conceive the diſſerent Bulk of an 
Animal, which is twenty, from another which is a 
hundred times Jeſs than a Mite, or to compare, in 
his Thoughts, a length of a thouſand Diameters of 
the Earth, with that of a Million, and he will quick- 
I find that he has no different Meaſures in his Mind, 
adjuſted to ſuch — Degrees of Grandeur 
J c or 


1 


or Minuteneſs. The Underſtanding, indeed, opens 
an infinite Space on every ſide of us, but the Ima- 
gination, after a few faint Efforts, is immediately at 
a ſtand, and finds her ſelf ſwallowed up in the Im- 
menſity of the Void that ſurrounds it: Our Reaſon 
can purſne a Particle of Matter through an infinite 
variety of Diviſions, but the Fancy ſoon loſes ſight 
of it, and feels in it ſelf a kind of Chaſm, that 
Wants to be filled with Matter of a more ſenſible Bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contract the Faculty to 
the Dimenſions of either Extream: The Object is too 
big for our Capacity, when we would comprehend XZ 
the Circumference of a World, and dwindles into 
nothing, when we endeavour after the Idea of an 
—_— ou 
5 IT is posſible this Defect of Imagination may * 
not be in the Soul it ſelf, but as it acts in Conjun- 
ction with the Body. Perhaps there may not be 
room in the Brain for ſuch a variety of Impresfions, 
or the Animal Spirits may be incapable of figuring 
them in ſuch a manner, as is necesſary to excite ſo 
very large or very minute Ideas. However it be, 
we may well ſuppoſe that Beings of a higher Nature 
very much excel us in this reſpect, as it is probable 
the Soul of Man will be infinitely more perfect here- 
after in this Faculty, as well as in all the reſt; in- 
ſomuch that, perhaps, the Imagination will be able 
to keep Pace with the Underſtanding, and to form 
In it ſelf diſtinct Ideas of all the different Modes and 
Quantities of Space. e e 
„ 
Ignuotis errare locis, ignota videre . 
Humina gaudebat ; ſtudio minuente laborem. O vip. 
1 Pleaſures of the Imagination are not wholly _ 
1 confined to ſuch particular Authors as are con- 


verſant in material Objects, but are often to be _—_ | 


with among the Polite Maſters of Morality, Criticiſm, 
and other Speculations abſtracted from Matter, who, 
tho' they do not directly treat of the viſible Parts 
of Nature, often draw from them their Similitudes, 
Metaphors, and Allegories, By theſe Allufions a 
Truth in the Underſtanding is as it were reflected 

by the Imagination; we are able to ſee ſomething 
like Colour and Shape in a Notion, and to diſcover 
a Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon Matter. And 
Here the Mind receives a great deal of Satisfaction, 
and has two of its Faculties gratified at the ſame 
time, while the Fancy is buſie in copying after the 


= Underſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the In- 


5 tellectual World into the Material. 


TRE Great Art of a Writer ſhews it ſelf in the 
Choice of pleaſing Alluſions, which are generally to 
be taken from the great or beautifull Works of Art 
or Nature; for though whatever is New or Uncom- 
mon is apt to delight the Imagination, the chief De- 
ſign of an Alluſion being to illuftrate and explain the 
Pasſages of an Author, it ſhould be always borrowed 
from what is more known and common, than the 
Pasſages which are to be explained. _ Fog OY 

ALLEGORTES, When well choſen, are like fo 
many Tracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make eve- 
ry thing about them clear and beautiful, A noble 
Metaphor, when it is placed to an Advantage, caſts 
a kind of Glory round it, and darts a Luſtre through 

a whole Sentence: Theſe different Kinds of Alluſion 


are but ſo many different Manners of Similitude, and, 


that they may pleaſe the Imagination, the Likeneſs 

_ ought to be very exact, or very agreeatle, as we 
love to ſee a Picture where the Reſemblance is juſt, 
or the Poſture and Air graceful. But we often find 
eminent Writers very faulty in this reſpect; great 
Scholars are apt to fetch their Compariſons and Allu- 
ſions from the Sciences in which they are moſt con- 
verſant, ſo that a Man may ſee the Compaſs 85 their 
f | earn- 
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Jett. I have read a Diſcourſe upon Love, which 
none but a profound Chymiſt could underſtand, and 
have Heard many a Sermon that ſhould only have 


been preached before a Congregation of Carteſians. 
On the contrary, your Men of Buſineſs uſually have 
recourſe to ſuch Inſtances as are too mean and fami- 
liar, They are for drawing the Reader into a Game 
of Cheſs or Tennis, or for leading him from Shop 
to Shop, in the Cant of particular Trades and Em- 
ployments. It is certain, there may be found an in- 
finite Variety of very agreeable Alluſions in both 
theſe kinds, but, for the generality, the moſt entern 
_ taining ones lie in the Works of Nature, which are 
obvious to all Capicities, and more delightful than 
What is to be found in Arts and Sciences. bh. 


IT is this Talent of affecting the Imagination, 


that gives an Embelliſhment to good Senſe, and 
makes one Man's Compoſitions more agreeable than 
another's. It ſetts off all Writings in general, but 
is the very Life and higheſt Perfection of Poetry. 
Where it ſhines in an Eminent Degree, it has pre- 


ſerved ſeveral Poems for many Ages, that have 


nothing elſe to recommend them; and where all the 
other Beauties are preſent, the Work appears dry 


and inſipid, if this ſingle one be wanting, It has 


ſomething in it like Creation; It beſtows a kind of 
Exiſtence, and draws up to the Reader's View ſe- 
veral Objects which are not to be found in Being. 
It makes Additions to Nature, and gives a greater 
Variety to God's Works. In a word, it is able to 
beautifie and adorn the moſt illuſtrious Scenes in the 
_ Univerſe, or to fill the Mind with more glorious 


Shows and Apparitions, than can be found in any 


We have now diſcovered the ſeveral Originals 


of thoſe Pleaſures that gratifie the Fancy; and here, 
perhaps, it would not be very difficult to caſt under 


their 


Aw 4 


their proper Heads thoſe contrary Objects, which are 
apt to fill it with Diſtaſte and Terrour; for the Ima- 


gination is as liable to Pain as Pleaſure. When the 


Brain is hurt by any Accident, or the Mind diſorde- 


red by Dreams or Sickneſs, the Fancy is over- run 


with wild diſmal Ideas, and terrified with a thouſand 
hideous Monſters of its own framing.”  _ | 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt Agmina Pentheus 


Et ſolem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Thebas. 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis avitatus Oreſtes, _ 
Armatam facibus matrem & jerpentibus atris 

Cum videt, ultricesque ſedent in imine Dire, VIRG, 

TneRk is not a Sight in Nature fo mortifying 
as that of a Diſtracted Perſon, when his Imagination 
is troubled, and his whole Soul diſcordered and con- 
fuſed. Babylon in Ruins is not ſo melancholy a Spe- 

Gacle, But to quit ſo disagreeable a Subject, I ſhall 

only confider, by way of Concluſion, what an infl- 


nite Advantage this Faculty gives an Almighty Being _ 
over the Soul of Man, and how great a meaſure of 
Happineſs or Miſery we are capable of receiving from 


the Imagination only. = eb 
Vr have already ſeen the Influence that one 


Man has over the Fancy of another, and with what 


Eaſe he conveys into it a Variety of Imagery; how. 


great a Power then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, 
who knows all the ways of affecting the Imagina- 
tion, who can infuſe what Ideas he pleaſes, and fill 
thoſe Ideas with Terrour and Delight to what Degree 


be thinks fit? He can excite Images in the Mind, 


Without the help of Words, and make Scenes riſe 
up before us and ſeem preſent to the Eye, without 


the Asſiſtance of Bodies or Exterior Objects. He 


can tranſport the Imagination with ſuch beautiful and z 
glorious Viſions, as cannot posfibly enter into our 
2 Conceptions, or haunt it with ſuch ghaſtly 


pectres and Apparitions, as would make us hope 


for Annihilation, and think Exiſtence no better than 3 


Curſe, 
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with What is Beautiful in our own Species. The Fi. 


Curſe, In ſhort, he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or tor- 
ture the Soul through this ſingle Faculty, as might 
ſuffice to make up the whole Heaven or Hell of any 
finite Being. ; 


Tarrs Esſay on t 


ERS . |. - > 


* perſection of our Sight above our other Sen- 


ſes. The Pleaſures of the Imagination ariſe ori- 


= ginally from Sight. The Pleaſures of the Imagination 


divided under Wo Heads: The Pleaſures of the Ima- 


gination in ſome reſpects equal to thoſe of the Un- 

derſtanding. The Extent of the Pleaſures of the J- 
magination. The Advantages a Man receives from a 
_ Reliſh of theſe Pleaſures. In what reſpe& they art 
_ preferable to thoſe of the Underſtanding. no 


l | PAPER II. NS” 
FTEREE Sources of all the Pleaſures of the Ima- 


gination, in our Survey of outward Objects. How 


what is Great pleaſes the Imagination, How what 


is New pleaſes the Imagination. How what is Beau- 
_ tiful, in our own Species, pleaſes the Imagination. 
How what is Beautiful in general pleaſes the Ima- 
gination. What other Accidental Cauſes may contri- 
bute to the heightening of theſe Pleaſures, e 


8 > er 
Wu the Neces/ary Cauſe of our being pleaſed 


with what is Great, New, or Beautiful, unknown. 
Why the Final Cau/e more known and more uſeful. 
The Final Cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is 
Great. The Final Cauſe of our being pleaſed whit 


What is New. The Finaſ Cauſe of our being pleaſed 


nal 


3 1e Pleaſures of the Imagination 
having been publiſhed in ſeparate Papers, I ſhall 
_ conclude it with a Table of the principal Contents 
in each Paper. > : N 0 


" —_ 
nal Cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is Beauti- 


Ful in general. a+ 
a „ ũ ])) 
TE Works of Nature more pleaſant to the Ima- 
gination than thoſe of Art. The Works of Nature ſtill 
more pleaſant, the more they re/emble thoſe of Art. 
The Works of Art more pleaſant, the more they re- 


hs: ſemble thoſe of Nature. Our Eugliſli Plantations and 


Gardens conſidered in the foregoing Light. 5 
= Or Architecture as it afſects the Imagination. 
= Greatne/s in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or 


to the Manner. Greatneſs of Bulk in the Ancient Orieu- 


ta Buildings. The ancient Accounts of theſe Buildings 
confirm'd, 1. From the Advantages, for raiſing ſuch 
Works, in the firſt Ages of the World and in the Ea- 


: | ſtern Climates: 2. From ſeveral of them which are fill 


XZ Extant. Inſtances how Greatneſs of Manner affe&ts the 
Imagination. A French Author's Obſervation on this 
Subject. Why Concave and Convex Figures give a 
Greatneſs of Manner to Works of Architecture. Every 
thing that pleaſes the Imagination in Architecture is 
either Great, Beautiful, or New. r 
„„ VVV „ 
Tux Secondary Pleaſures of the Imagination. The 
ſeveral Sources of theſe Pleaſures (Statuary, Plainting, 
Deſcription and Muſic) compared together. The Final 
Cau/e of our receiving Pleaſure from theſe ſeveral Sour- 
ces. Of Deſcriptions in Particular. The Power of Words 
over the Imagination. Why one Reader more pleaſed 
with Deſcriptions than another. © 
ꝑ̃ > // 5 & J 8 V 
How a whole Sett of Ideas Hang together, &c. 
A Natural Cauſe asfigned for it. How to perfef the I- 
magination of a Writer. Who among the Ancient Poets 
had this Faculty in its greateſt Perfection. Homer 
excelled in Imagining what is Great; /irgil in Imagi- 
ning what is Beautiful; Ovid in Imagining what is N _ 
- N ur 
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Our own Country - man Milton, very perlett in al 
three reſpects. 5 


PAPER PII. 
Way any this that is unplea/ant to debate; wg 


ſes the Imagination when well Deſcribed. Why the J- 


magination receives a more Exquifite Pleaſure from the 


= Deſcription of what is Great, Na, or Beautiful, The 
Pleaſure till heightned, if what is dofcribed raiſes Pas- 


fion in the Mind. Disagregable Pasiions pleaſing when 
raiſed by apt Deſcriptions. Why Terrour and Gr ief are 
pleaſing to the Mind, when excited by Deſcriptions. A 


PAPER IX. 


Or that kind of Poetry Which Mr. Dryden calls 
the Fairy-way of Writing. How a Poet ſhould be 2 
lified for it. The Pleaſures of the Imagination that ar 


from it. In this reſpe&, why the Moderns excell the 


Ancients. Why the Engliſh-excell the Moderns. Who 
the mou © among the Engliſli. Of Emblematical Perſons. 


-FSPER A. - 
Wrar Authors pleaſe the Imagination who have 


not hing to do with Fiftion, How Hiſtory pleaſes the 


Imagination. How the Authors of the New Philoſoplig 


pleaſe the Imagination. The Bounds and Defecks of the 
Imagination. Whether theſe Defods' are Es/entia! to 


the Imagination. 
PA PER XI. 


"MR hoſe pleaſe the Imagination who treat of 


Subjects abſtraffed from Matter, by Alluſions taken 


from it. What Alluſions moſt pleaſing to the Imagina- 


tion, Great Writers how Faulty in this reſpe&, Of the 

Art of Imagining in General. The Imagination capable 

ft Pain as well as Pleaſure. In what Degree the Ima- 
ination is capable either of Pain or Pleaſure, : 


' THE 


particular Advantage the Writers in Poetry and Fiction 
| have to pleaſe the seinstien. What Liberties are 
5 en them. 
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r Eifer 
Of Loy E, 
an allegory by PLA To. 


AMO TO QUARAMUS sERTA Lupo. 
. Hor. Sat. I, L. I. Ver. 27. 


RN 5 E pasfion of Love happened to be the ſubjeſt 
FR of diſcourſe between two or three of us at the 
table of the Poets this evening; and among other ob. 
= /ervations, it was remarked, that the ſame ſentiment 
on this pasſion had run through all languages and 
nations. Menmius, who has a very good taſte, fall 
into a little ſort of dis/ertation on this occaſion. It 
is, /aid he, *remariahle, that no pasfion has been 
treated, by all who have touched upon it, with the 
ame bent of deſign, but this. The poets, the mora- 
"2 iſts, the Fc wha in all their deſcriptions, allego- 
rries, and piftures, have repreſented it as a ſoft 
= torment, a bitter ſmeet, a pleaſing pain, or an 
"agreeable diſtreſs; and have only expres/ed the ſame 
”thought in a different manner,” . 
ITE joining of pleaſure and pain together in 
| ſuch devices ſcems to me the only pointed thought 1 
ever read which is natural; ond it muſt have procee- 
| ded from it's being the univer/al ſenſe and experience 
of mankind, that they habe all ſpoken of it in the 
ame manner. I have in my own reading remarked. 
an hundred and three epigrams, fifty odes, and 
ninety-one ſentences, tending to this ſole purpoſe. _ 
TT is certain, there is no other vasſion which 
does produce fuch contrary effefts in ſo great a de. 
gree : but this may be ſaid for love, that if you 7 
it out of the ſoul, life would be inſipid, and our 
being but half animated. Human nature would fink 
into deadneſs and lethargy, if not quickened with 
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<= 50 => 
ſome aktive principle; and as for all others, whether 
ambition, envy, or avarice, which are apt to pos/eſs 
tlie mind in the abſence of this pasſion, it muſt be 
allowed that they have greater pains, without the 
_ compenſation of ſuch exquiſite pleaſures as thoſe we 4 
Ind iu love. The great ſkill is to heighten the ſatis- 
 faftions, and deaden the ſorrows of it; which has 


been the end of many of my labours, and ſhall continue to ® 
be ſo for the ſervice of the world in general, and in 


particular of the fair-ſex, who are always the beſt 
_ or the wor ſi part of „„ pity that a pasſion , Pe” 
_ which has in it a capacity of making life happy, © 
ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advantage. Rea- 
ſon, prudence, and good-nature, rightly applied, can 
throughly accompliſh this great end, provided they 
have always a real and conſtant love to work upon. 


But this ſubjeRf I ſhall treat more at large in the 


hiſtory of my married ſiſter; and in the mean time 


ſhall conclude my reflefion on the pains and pleaſures ® 


which attend this pas/ion, with one of the fineſt alle. 
gories which I think I have ever read. It is inven- 
ted by the divine Plato; and, to ſhew the opinion he 
kimſelf had of it, aſcribed by him to his admired So- 
crates, whom he repreſents as diſcourſing with his 
friends, aud giving the hiſtory of Love in the follo- 


wing manner. : 


A the birth of Beauty", ſays he, there was a | 
moreat feaſt made, and many gueſts invited. Among 
the reſt, was the god Plinty, who was the ſon of the 
des Pricence, and inherited many of his mother's i 
Prirtues.. Mer a full entertainment, he retired into 
"the garden of Jupiter, which was hung with a great 
®yariety of amvroſial fruits, and ſeems to have been | 
, very proper retreat. for ſuch a gueſt. In the mean 
„time an unhappy femole called Poverty having heard 
 Pof this great feaſt, repaired to it in hopes of find- 
Ping relief. The firſt part ſhe lights upon was Su. 
Ppiter's garden, which generally ſtands open to people 4 
„ 


F all conditions. Poverty enters, and by chance 


„nds the god Plenty aſleep in it. She was immediate- 
% fired with his charms, laid herſelf down by his 
„ide, and managed matters ſo well, that ſuie concei- 
”ved a child by him. The world was very much in 
P/uſpence upon the occaſion, and could not imagine to 
eee | 8. 

"themjeives what would be the nature of an infant 


* "that was to have it's original from two ſucli parents. 
At the laſt, the child appears; and wi'o ſhould it be 


"but Lobe. Tl:is infant grew up, and proved, in all 
„his behaviour, what he really was, a compound 


% oppoſite beings. As he is the fon of Plenty, 
= "who was the ofjpring of Prudence, he is ſubtle, 


intriguing, full of ſtratagems, and devices; as the 


on of Poverty , he is fawning, begging, ſerenading, 
=” delighting to lie at a threſhold, or beneath a win- 


”dow. By the father, he is audacious, full of hopes, + 


cdonſcious of merit, and therefore quick of reſentment : 
== "by the mother, he is doubtful, timorous, mran - ſpi- 


mrited, fearful of offending, and abjeff in ſubmis- 
ſions. In the ſame hour you may ſee him transpor- 
"ted with raptures, talking of immortal pleaſures , 
"and appearing ſatisfied as a god; and immediately 
„After, as the mortal mother prevails in his compoſi- 
"tion, you behold him pining, languiſhing, deſpair- 
ing, dying, ä „ 

I have been always wonder fully delighted with 


| fables, allegories, and the like inventions, which the _ 
politeſt and the beſt inſiruRtors of mankind have al. 


ways made uſe of: they take off from the ſeverity of 
inſtruftion, and enforce it at the ſame time that they 


conceal it, The ſuppoſing Love to be conceived imme- 


diately after the birth of Beauty; the parentage of 


Plenty; and the inconſiſtency of this pasſion with it's 


ſelf ſo naturally derived to it; are great maſterſtro- 
kes in this ſable; and if they fell into good hands, might 
furniſh out a more pleaſing canto than any in Spenſer. 
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Of all the Nurſe and all the Prieft haye taught; 30 


THE 
RAPE oF THE COG. 
eee 


CANTO J. 


er dire offence 90 am'rous cauſes ſprings, | 
What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial things, 


J fing — This verſe to CAR, Muſe! is due: 


- This, ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: - 
_ Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 
I She inſpire, and He approve my lays, | 


Say. what ftrange motive, Goddeſs, conld compel 


A well-bred Lord t& asfault a gentle Belle? 


O ſay what ftranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, | 
Could make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? 10 


In taſks ſo bold, can little men engage, 
And in ſoft boſoms dwells ſuch mighty rage ? 


Sol thro' white curtzins ſhot a tim'rons ray, 


And oped thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day: 


Now lap-dogs gave themſelves the rouzing ſhake, 15 
And fleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: | 
Thrice rung the bell, the flipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a filver found, 

Belinda ftill her downy pillow preſt, 


Her guardian SyLPa prolong'd the balmy reſt: av 
Twas He had ſummon'd to her filent bed 


The morninz dream that hover'd o'er her head. 


A Youth more glitt'ring than a birth-night beau, 


(That ev'n in lumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 


Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 28 


And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. 
Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 


Of thouſand bright Inhabitants of. Air! 


If &er one Viſion touch thy infant thought, 


t 
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of airy Elves by moonlight ſhadows ſeen, 
The filver token, and the circied green, 
Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, 


With golden crowns and wrenths of heavy? aly flow” rs; 


Hear and believe! thy own importance Know, 35 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd, | 


What tho! no credit doubting Wits may give? | 
The Fair and Innocent ſhall till believe, 40 


Know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fy, 
The light Militia of the lower ſky: _ 

Theſe, tho' unſeen, are cver on the wing, 
Hang o'er the Box, and hover round the Ring. 


Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 45 


And view with ſcorn two Pages and a Chair. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 


And once inclos'd in Woman's beauteons mould; 


Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 


From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. 5 0 


Think not, when Woman's tranſicnt breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 


Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And tho? ſhe plays no more, o*erlooks the cards, 


Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, - ©, ol 


And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. _ Da 
For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 
To their firſt Elements their Souls retires _ 
The ſprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 


Mount up, and take a Salamander's nafne, _ 60 


Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 
And fip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 
The graver Prude ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtell on Earth to roam. 


The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 3 G 


And ſport and flutter in the fields of Air. 


| Know farther yet; whoever fair and chaſte 
Rejects mankind , is by * SyIph embrac'd: 
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For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe, 


Asſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 70 


What guards the purity of melting Maids, 


In courtly balls, and midnight maſquerades, 

Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark, 
When kind occation prompts their warm deſires, 75 


When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires? _ 
Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe Celeſtials know, 
Tho' Honour is the word with Men below. 


Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin'd to the Gnomes embrace. 80 Ye 


Theſe ſwell their proſpe&s and exalt their pride, 


When offers are disdain'd, and love deny'd: 
Then gay ideas crond the vacant brain, 3 
While Peers, and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 85 
And in ſoft ſounds, Your Grace ſalutes their ear. 
Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Iuſtruct the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant-cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, _ 
And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 5 


Ot, when the world imagine women ſtray, 


./ 


The Sylphs thro' myſtic mazes guide their way, 
Thro' all the giddy circle they purſue, 


And old impertinence expel by new. 


What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 95 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? _ 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? 1 


With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 


They ſhift the moving Toy-ſhop of their heart; 100 
Where wigs with wigs, with ſword- knots ſword- 


knots ſtrive, _ 


Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches coaches drive. - 
This erring mortals Levity may call, 
Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 


Of 
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Of theſe am I, who thy rowftie claim, 105 
A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror of thy ruling Star 


I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, 


'Ere to the main this morning ſun deſcend; TIO 
But heav'n reveals not What, or how, or FR Fs : 
Waru'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware! 
This to diſcloſe 1s all thy guardian can : 

Beware of all, but moſt beware of Man! 


He ae; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too 
on AD. © 

Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 

*Twas then, Belinda, if report ſay true, 

Thy eyes firſt open'd on a Billet- doux; 

Wounds, Charms, and Ardors, were no ſooner read, 

But all the Viſion vaniſh'd from thy head, 120 


And now, unveil'd, the Toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, rob'd in white, the Nymph intent adores, 


1 With head ancoverd, the Coſmetic pow'rs. 


A heav'nly Image in the glaſs appears, -- 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears; 
Tir inferior Prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of Pride. 
| _ Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 
The various off rings of the world appear; 130 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil,  _ 

And decks the Goddeſs with the glittering ſpoil. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The Tortoiſe here and Elephant unite, — 1 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles , Billet -doux. 

| Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 
The fair each moment riſes in her charms; 140 
Repairs her miles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
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Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 
Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown; 


But ev ry eye Was fix d on her alone, 
On her white breaft a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore, 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 


And calls forth all the wonders of her face: 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling care, 143 


And Betty's Far for labours not her own. 


CANTO II. 


: To or with more glories, in th · etherial plain, 1 
The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 3 


Than, isſuing forth, the rival of his beams E 
 Launch'd On the ode of the ſilver'd Thames. "F 


Fair nne and Well dreſo d Youths, around her 
ſhone, 34 


Quick as her eyes, and as unſixd as thoſez 10 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; OR 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. . 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike, 


Vet graceſul eaſe, and ſweetnefs void of pride, 15 
Migbt hide her fats, if Belles had faults to hide: 


If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 


Look on her face, and you'll forget em all. 


This Nymph, to the deſtruction of . 


Nouriſh'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind 20 


In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 


With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 
: Love in theſe labyrinths his flaves detains, 


And 
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And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains, 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 2 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the finny prey, 
Fair tresſes man's imperial race inſnare, 


A And Beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 


The- advent'rous Baron the bright locks adwir'd; 


A He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir'd. 30 : 
"* Reſolvd to win, he meditates the way, 5 


By force to raviſ h, or by fraud betray; 
For when Tucceſs a Lover's toil attends, 


= Few aſk, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 


For this, ere Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd 35 


ZZ Propitions heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd; 
But chiefly Love — to Love an Altar built, | 
Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 


There lay three garters , half a pair of gloves; 


7 And all the trophies of his former loves, — 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, _ 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 


Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long posſeſs the prize: . 
The pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray'r, 45 
The reſt, the winds dilpers'd in empty air. 


But now ſecure the painted vesſel glides, 
The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tides: 


While melting muſic ſteals upon the ſky, 


And ſoften'd ſounds along the waters die; 50 
Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, ih 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 


All but the Sylph — With careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending woe ſat heavy on his breaſt. 


He ſummons ſtrait his Denizens of air; ©." os 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repairs 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the ſun their inſect- Wings unfold, | 
Walt en the dees, or ſink in clouds of gold; 6 
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Transparent forms, too fine for mortal ght, 
Their fluid bodies half disſolv'd in light. 5 
Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, + 
Thin glitt' ring textures of the filmy dew, KR 
Dip'd in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 65 
Where light diſports in ever-mingling dyes, | | 
While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their Wings. 1 
Amid the circle on the gilded maſt, ll 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac* d; 70 

His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, Fo 
He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 


Ye Sylphs and SvIphids, to your chief give ear, 


E 
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| Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dæmons hear! ry 
Ve know the ſpheres, and various taſks asf] gr'd 75% 
By laws eternal to th' aerial kind, _ 1 
Some in the fields of pureſt æther play, f 

And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, + 
Or rol! the planets thro' the boundleſs ſky. 80 
Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light | 

Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, = 

Or ſuck the miſts in grosſer air below, _ bs 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, N 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 85 

Or ofer the glebe diſti] the kindly rain. 5 
Others on earth o'er human race preſide, NET 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, | 
And guard with arms divine the Britiſh Throne, go 

Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 2 


Not a lefs pleaſing, tho' leſs glorious care; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd esſences exhale; : | 
Jo draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 95 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 

A brighter waſh; to curl their waving hairs, | 
Asſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 


a 59 = 
Nay oft; in Hows, invention we beſtow, - 
To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 100 


W This day, black Omens threat the brighteſt Fair 
= That eer deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or fl! ght; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrap'd in night. 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 105 
Or ſome frail China-jar receive a flaw; _ 1 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade; 33 

Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. | 
Haſte then, ye ſpirits! to your charge repair: II 
The flutt'ring tan de Zephyrettas care: 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Xx Do thou, Critpisfa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 115 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. 
To fifry choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
1 We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 
= Oft have we known that ſeven-fold fence to fail, 

& Tho? {tiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale; 
Form a ſtrong line about the ſilver bround, 121 
And guard the wide circumference around. 


Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

5 His poſt negle&, or leaves the fair at large, _ 

3 Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o 'ertake his ſins, 125 

Be ftop'd in viols, or transfix'd with pins; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: _ 

7 Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain n, 

= While clog'd he beats his filken wings in vain; 130 

Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting pow 

Shrink his thin esſence like a ſhrive''d flow'r: 

Or, as Ixion fixd, the wretch ſhall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, SIS 

In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 135 

And tremble at the ſea that froths below! 5 5 
| 3 
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He ſpoke; the ſpirits. from the fails deſcend; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 5 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 140 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, I 
Anxious „and trembling for the birth of Fate, 
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Dose by thoſe meads, for ever crowd with | 
flow'rs, q 
Where Thames with pride ſurveys his riſing tow'rs, © 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, | 
Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen of the fall foredoom _ 55 1 
Of foreign Tyrants, and of Nymphs at home; 1 
Here thou, great Anwal whom three realms obey, K 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take — and ſometimes tea. _ 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort, = 
To taſte a while the pleaſures of a Court; 10 
Tn various talk th' inſtructive hours oy. pat, =. I 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt; 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, ; 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen; _ E: 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 18 
At ev'ry word a reputation _—_— 4 
Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 


Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, : 
The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray; 20 
The hungry Judges ſoon the ſentence lign, 

And wretches hang that Jury-men may dine; 

The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe, ES 

Belinda now, * thirſt of fame invites, 5 25 
Burns 


Burns to encounter two advent'rons Knights, 

At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom; 

And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 30 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and ſit on each important cards - 
= Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each according to the rank he bore; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 2g 
Are, as when wom en, Wond'rons fond of place. 
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= Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 
= With Boer whiſkers and a forky beard; 

And four fair Queens. whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
I The expresſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r; 40 
Four Knaves in garbs ſuecinct, a truſty band; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their band; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 

4 # Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain, 


. The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 45 
= Let Spades be trumps! f he ſaid, and trumps they Were. = 


== Now move to war her fable Matadores, 
ln ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors, 
= Spadillio firſt, unconquerable Lat: | 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board, 50 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, ; 
An march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump, and one Plebeian card. 2 
= With his broad ſabre next, a chief in conc 5 =o 
The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 2 5 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, , : 
The reſt, his many-coloar'd robe conceal'ld., __— 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, | 
| Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 60 „ 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd dawn armies in the e of Lu, FO 


6 A 
Sed chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda Neid; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 

His Warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, | | 
Th imperial conſort of the crown of Spades, 
The Club's black tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, | 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride: 70 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in ſtate unwieldy ſpread; 
That long behind he trails his pompons robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 25 
Th' embroider'd King who ſhews but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen , with pow'rs combin'd, :. 
Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find, 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild diforder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. 80 
Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, ; 
Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, 
With like confuſion diff'rent nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, - -— BR 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, i | 85 5 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 3 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin 's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; 90 
She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, a 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now, (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate ) 

On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate. - 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth: the King unſeen 95 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen: 

He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the proftrate Ace. 

The Nymph exulting fills with ſhout the ſky; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 100 
0 thouglt- 
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0 thoughitleſs mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. 
WE Sudden, thefe honours ſhall be ſnarch'd away, 
And curs d for ever this victorious day, _ 


XZ For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, : 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; 106 
2 On ſhining Altars of Japan they raiſe | . 
The ſilver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 
From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the fmoaking tide: 110 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. 
Strait hover round the Fair her airy band; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fanr'd, D 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 115 
XZ Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wiſe, 
And ſee thro” all things with his half-\ hut eyes) 
5 8 up in vapours to the Barons brain 
Nie ſtratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 120 
Ah ceaſe, raſh youth! deſiſt ere tis too late, 
1 Fear the juſt Gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
3 1 d to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 
. She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair! 


= But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 125 

1 How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill? 5 
Juſt then, Clarisſa drew with tempting grace 

A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe: 

E So ladies, in Romance, asſiſt their knight, 1 

Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 130 


= He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends: 
The little engine on his fingers ends; 
= This Juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 
As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thonſand Sprites repair, 1230 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe. drew * 
| u 


While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
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Juſt 3 in that inftant; anxious Ariel fought 
The cloſe recesſes of the Virgin's thought; 140 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, 8 
He watch'd th' ideas riſing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 
Reſign'd to fate, and with a figh retir'd. 


The Peer now ſpreads the glitt ring forfex wide, 
T' incloſe the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Bo'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos' d? 

Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain ; 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again) 

The meeting points the ſacred hair disſever 

From the fair head, ſor ever, and for ever! 


Then flaſh'd the livi ing lightning from her eyes, 133 
And ſcreams of horror rend th- affrighted ſkies. N 
Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt, . 
When huſbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their laſt; | 

Or when rich China vesſels falb'n from . A 
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In glitt ring duſt, and painted fragments lie! 160 3 


Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
(The Victor cry'd) the glorious Prize is mine! 
| While fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 1 
Or in a coach and fix the Britiſh F air, 55 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, _ 166 
Or the ſmall pillow grace a Lady's bed; 


When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or asfignations give, | 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live! 170 
What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate! 

Steel could the labour of the Gods deſtroy, 

And ftrike to duſt th' imperial tow'rs of Troy; 


| Steel could the Works of mortal pride confound, 3 
41 


And hew triumphal arches to tha ground. 5 
What wonder then, fair Nymph! thy hairs f hould feel 
| The conqu'ring force of unrefiſted ſteel? - 


„„ C4RTO IF 
hes Thor. anxious cares the penſive Nymph oppreſs'd, 
2 * And ſecret pasſions Iabonr'd in her breaſt, _ 
Not vonthfal kings in battle ſcjz!d alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, _ 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, Cs 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 
Not tyrants flerce that unrepenting die, 
Not. Cynthia. when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
Fer felt ſneh rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 5 
L As thou, ſad Virgin! for thy ravif h'd " © | YO- - 
Por, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, | 
And Ariel weeping fram Belinda flew, | | 
| Imbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſprite, 
3 As ever fulſy'd the fair face of light, RT 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 15 
Repair d to ſearch the glomy Cave of Spleen. 


= Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reacl'd the diſmal dome. 
l I No chearful breeze this fallen region knows, | 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 20 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, oo 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare? 
| = She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her bead. 


Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 25 
| But diff*ring far in figure and in face. 5 
Here ſtood Ill- nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd; 
5 With ftore of pray'rs, for mornings, nights, and noons, 
= Yer hand is fd; her boſom with lampoons. 30 
ER. There 
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The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 


No glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 


Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyfian ſcenes, 
And cryſtal domes, and Angels in machines. 


Who give th' hyſteric, or poetic fit, 60 


Like Citron-Waters matrons cheeks inſlame, 
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There Affectation, with a ſickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 


On the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 33 i 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow, 


A conſtant Vapqur o'er the palace flies; 


Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe; _ 40 ; | 
Dreadful, as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 5 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. 9 0 


Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 


Unnumber'd throngs, on ev'ry ſide are ſeen, 


Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 


Here living Tea-pots ſtand, one arm held ont, 


One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout: 50 2 


A Pipkin there, like Homer's Tripod Walks; 


Here ſighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks; 


Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 


And maids turr'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 


Safe paſt the Gnome thro' this fantaſtic band, 55 5 


A branch of healing Spleen-wort in his hand. : 
Then thus addreſs'd the Pow'r — Hail way ward Queen! 


Who rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen : 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
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On various tempers act by various ways, 


Make ſome take phyſic, others ſcribble plays; 
Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. 


A Nymph there is, that all thy power diſdains, 65 
And thouſands more in equal mirth maintains. 

But oh! if e'er thy Gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous fac, 


or! 
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Or change complexions at a loſing game; 70 
If eter with airy horns I planted heads, 2 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
1 Or caus'd ſuſpicion when no ſoul was rude, 
Or diſcompos d the head-dreſs of a Prude, 
Or eber to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe, 7 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe: 


Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That fi ngle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 5 


The Goddeſs with a diſcontented air N 
Seems to reje& him, the ſhe grants his pray'r. 80 i 
| A wond'rous Bag with both her hands ſhe binds, _ 
Like that where once Ulysſes held the wind 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and pasſions, and the war of tongues. 
A Vial next ſhe fills with fainting fears, 85 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 

; = ank his black wings, and ſlowly mount to day. 
ol Fo Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the Nymph he found, 


Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 9 


yy Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 
And all the Furies isſu'd at the vent. 
4 Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 
And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 
O wretched maid! ſhe ſpread her hands, and cry'd, 95 
i (While Hampton's echoes, Wretched maid! reply'd) 
Mas it for this you took ſuch conſtant care * 
The bodkin, comb, and esſence to prepare? 
= For this your locks in paper durance bound, | | 
Por this with tort'ring irons wreath'd around? 100 
© For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 
Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 5 
5 While the Fops envy, and the Ladies ſtare! 104 
Honour forbid! at whoſe unrivabd ſhrine 5 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. 
Methinks already J your tears ſurvey, 
N hear the horrid things they . 
E 2 Alrea- 
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1547 ſee you a degra: Jed told, 

And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! 110 
How ſhall I, then, your helpleſs fame defend? 
"Twill then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 

And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 

Expos'd thro' cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 


i 


And heighten'd by the diamonds circling rays 115 


On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, fea, to Chaos fall, 


Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, periſh. 13 120 


She ſaid! then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 

And bids her Beau demand the precions hairs ; 

(Sir Plume of amber ſnuff.box juſtly vain, _ 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) =D 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 125 
He firſt the ſnuff-box oper'd, then the caſe, N 
And thus broke out — My Lord, why, what the devil ? 
Z- ds! damn the Lock! fore Gad, you muſt be civil! 
Plague on't! *tis paſt a jeſt — nay prithee, pox! _ 
„Give her the hair” — he ſpoke, and rapp'd his bo 
It grieves me much ( reply'd the Peer again) 
Who ſpeaks ſo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain. 
But by this Lock, this ſacred Lock I ſwear, 
(Which never wore ſhall join its parted hair; 


Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 133 


Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 
This hand, which won it, ſhall for ever wear. 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 


The long- contended honours of her head. „ 


dae Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears ant ſo! 

He breaks the Vial whence the forrows flow. 
Then ſee! the Nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languiſhing , half-drown'd in tears; 

On her heay'd boſom hung her drooping head, T4g 
Which, with a ſigh, ſhe rais'd; and thus ſhe ſaid: 
For eyer curs'd be this deteſted day, 


Which 


<= by EY 


Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my favrite curl ay! 
Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, 
If Hampton- Court theſe eyes had never ſeen! 150 
Vet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid 8 
By love of courts to num'rous ills betray'd. 
Oh had I rather unadmir'd remain'd 

In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land; 


Fr Where the gilt C hariot never marks the way, 155 
Where none learn Ombre, none &er taſte Bohea! 


There kept my charms conceaP'd from mortal eye, 

Like roſes, that in deferts bloom and die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to roam? 

O had I ftay'd, and faid my pray'rs at home! 166 

"Twas this, the morning omens ſeem'd to tell, 

2X Thrice from my trembling hand the patch- box fell; 

The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, 

2 Nay Poll ſat mute, and Shock was moſt ankind! 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of Fate, 166 


In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! 


See the poor remnants of theſe {lighted hairs! 
My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares: 
Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 955 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 170 
The fifter-lock now fits uncouth, alone, EY 
And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own; 

Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal Cheers demands, 

And tempts, once more, thy facrilegious hands. 
Oh hadſt thou, cruel! been content to ſeize 12 
8 Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe! 

E's DEAD ESL 


_ CANTO V. 


Sun aid: the pitying audience melt in tears, 
But Fate and Jove had ftopp'd the Baron's ears, 

In vain Thaleſtris with reproach asſails, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? ; 

Not half ſo fix'd the Trojan could remain, 5 

While Anna begg'd and mo rag'd in vain. | 


6 Then 


13 T 
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Then grave Clarisſa graceful wav'd her fan: 


The wiſe man's pasſion, and the vain man's toaſt? 10 


Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd Denn, 
Why bows the ſide-box from its inmoſt rows? 
How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 13 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gain: 
Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 


Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old-age away; 20 x 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 


Curl'd or uncurl'd, fince Locks will turn to gray; 5 


And baſs and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. 
No common weapon in their hands are found, 


a 7 wa 


Silence enſu'd, and thus the Nymph began. 
Say , why are Beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 


Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 
Why Angels call'd, and Angel- like ador'd? 


That men may ſay, when we the front-box grace, 5 


Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 


Who would not ſcorn what houſe-wife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? _ 


Nor could it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 5 
But ſince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 25 
Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 

And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid; 


What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, : 
And keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe? 30 
And truſt me, Dear! good- humour can prevail, 


When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail. ; 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 


Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 


So ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd; 35 


Belinda frown'd, Thaleſtris call'd her Prude. 
To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 


All ſide in parties, and begin th' attack; 
Fans clap, ſilks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack; 40 
Heroes and Heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 


Like Gods they figt, nor dread a mortal wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage. 45 
55 ri n 


And heav- ploy: vous with human viſto rage; - 
*Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 


And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: Y 
&= Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound: 50 


X Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives ſs 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 
> Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height 


F ö Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſate to view the fight: 
Prop'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey 55 | 
Te growing combat, or asſiſt the fray. 5 


While thro' the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flies, 


And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling periſ h'd in the throng, LEE 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſongg. 60 
0 cruel Nymph! a living death [ bear,” 5 
Cry'd Dapperwit, and ſunk befide his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 
Tphoſe eyes are made ſo killing” — was his laſt, 2 
Thus on Mæander's flow'ry margin lies 65 


0 Th expiring Swan, and as he ſings he dies. 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarisſa down, 


Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown; 


She ſmil'd to ſee the dougthy hero lain, 
But, at her ſmile, the Beau reviv'd again. 70 
oF Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
= Weighs the Mens wits againſt the Lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from ſide to ſide; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. „ 
See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies 275 
With more than uſual lightning in her eyes 
Nor fear'd the Chief th* unequal fight to try, 
Who ſought no more than-on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu'd, | 
She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd: 30 
Juſt Where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw ; 7 
The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains 'of * duſt. 
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Nor think, to die dejefts my lofty mind: 


Rather than fo, ah let me ſtill ſurvive, | 
And burn in Capid's jlames — but burn alive. 


86095 0 with Ces tears each eye overflows, 85 
And the high dome re-echoes to his noſe. | 


Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda ery'd, 


And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide. 
(The ſams, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great. great. g grandſire wore about his neck, 90 
In three ſeal- rings; which after, melted down 5 


Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 93 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

Boaſt not my fall (he cry'd) inſulting fo! 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 


All that I Jrond is leaving you behind! 5 166 


Reſtore the Lock! ſhe cries; and all around 


Reſtore the Lock! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in fo loud a ftrain 103 


Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 


But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſs'd, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft! 


The Lock! obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ev'ry place is ſought, but ſought in vain: 110 
With ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 


So heav'n decrees! with heav'n who can conteſt 2 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. 
There Hero's wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 175 
And Beaux in ſnuff-boxes and tweeze-caſes. : 


There broken vows, and death bed alms are found, 
And lovers hearts with ends of ribband bound, 


The courtier's promiſes, and ſick man's pray'rs, 


The fmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 


Cages for gnats, and chains to yoak a flea, 


Pry ot butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry. 
Byt truſt the Mute — ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, 


Tho? 


> 73 e 
| Tho? mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes: 
So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, 
o Procnlus alone confeſs'd in vie w) 8 3 126 
A adden Star, it ſhot thro' liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenice's Locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns beſpanglin 2 With diſheve] d. light. 130 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, : 
And pleas'd purſue its progrefs thro” the Ries. 
5 4 This the Beau monde ſhall from the Mall e 
2X And hail Wich mnfic its propitious „ 
This the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 1235 
1 And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in clondleſs ſkies, 
XZ When next he looks thro' Galilæos's eyes; S 
And hence th egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 15 
be The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 140 
Th hen ceaſe, bright Nymph! to mourn thy raviſh'd hair, 
Z Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere! 1 
| Not all the tresſes that fair head can boaſt, 

4 Shall draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loſt. 1 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 145 
| When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall die; 
| When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 
| And all thoſe tresſes ſhall be laid in duſt, : 

This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame yy 

And "midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 150 


| CONSTANCY NECESSARY 
THE MARRIED. STATE. 


TECUM VIVERE AMEM, TECUM OBEAM LIBENS,. 
| Hor. Od, 9. Lib. 3. ver. ult. 


bung v. years ; ſince was engaged with a coach. 
full of friends to take a journey as fav as the 
Land's End, We were very well pleaſed with one 
another the firſt day; every one endeavouring to ve. 

E com- 


1 
1 


commend Ie f/ by 7 his ad * and complas- 
ſance to the reſt of the company. This good corre. 
pondence did not laſt long; one of our party was 


ſour ed the very firſt evening by a plate of butter, 
which had not been melted to his mind, and which 


upon the fret to the end of our Journey, A ſecond 
fell off from his good-lnumonur the next morning, for 


it, nor indeed of any thing elſe, for three dans fol- 


lowing. The reſt of our company held out very near 
half the way, when on a ſudden Mr. Sprigiitly fell 
aſleep; and inſtead of endeavouring to divert and ob. 
lige us, as he had hitherto done. carried himſelf with 

an unconcerned, careleſs, drowſy behaviour, until he came 
to our laſt lage. There were three of us who /ii!l held | 


up our heads, and did all we could to make our Journey 
agreeable; but, to my ſhame be it ſpoken, about three mi. 


les on this ſide Exeter, [ was taten with an unaccountable 
fit of ſulleuneſs , that hung upon me for ahove threeſcore 
miles; whether it were for want of reſpef7, or from an 


accidental tread upon my foot, or from a fooliſh maid's 


calling me the old gentleman, I cannot tell. In ſhort, there 


was but one who kept his good-humour to the fant s End. 
THERE was another coach that went along with 


us, in which I likewiſe obſerved, that there were mans 
ſecret jealouſies, heart. hurnings, and animoſities: for 
when we joined companies at night, I could not but 

take notice that the pasſengers negleſted their own 
company, and ſtudied how to make themſelves efee- 


med by us, who were altogether ſtrangers to them; 


until al length they grew ſo well acquainted with us, 
that they liked us a little as they did one another. 
Mien I refleft upon this journey, I often fancy il 


to be a pilture of human life, in reſpeRt to the Jeve- 


ral friendſhips, contracts, and alliances , that wh 2 
made 


poiled his temper to ſuch a degree, that he een, 


no other reaſon, that I could imagine, but becauſe I 
chianced to ſlep into the coach before him, and place a 
myſelf on the ſhady fide. This, however, was but m]] 
own private gueſs; for he did not montion a word of * 
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made and disſolved in the ſeveral periods of it. The 


| moſt delightful and moſt laſting engagements are ge- 


nerally thoſe which paſs between man and woman; 


and yet upon what trifles are they weakened, or enti- 


rely brokeu? Sometimes the parties fly aſunder even 
in the midſt of courtſhip, and ſometimes grow cool 


= in the very honey-month. Some ſeparate before the 
= firſt child, and ſome after the fifth; others continue 


good until thirty, others until forty ; while ſome ſew, 


I ; whoſe ſouls are of an happier make, and better fitted 7 
to one another, travel on together to the end of their 
= journey in a continual intercourſe of kind offices and 


mutual endearments. „„ N . 
EN we therefore chuſe our companions or 


5 | life, if we hope to heep both them and ourſelves in 
good humour to the laſt ſtage of it, we muſt be extre- 
= mely careſul in the choice we make, as well as in the 


conduct on our part. When the perſons to whom we 
Join ourſelves can ſtand an examination, and hear 
= the ſcrutiny; when they mend upon our acquaintance 


Bed 
A 
: 
UT.) 


2 with them, and diſcover new beauties, the more we 


ſearch into their characters; our love will naturally 
riſe in proportion to their perfeftions. 
BUT becauſe there are very few pos/es/ed of ſuch 


] \ accompliſhment of body and mind, we ought to look 


after thoſe qualifications both in ourſelves and others, 
which are indiſpenſibly neces/ary towards this happy 
union, and which are in the power of every one to 


acquire, or at leaſt to cultivate and improve. Theſe, 


i my opinion, are chearfulneſs and conſtancy. 4 


chearful temper , joined with innocence, will make heau- 
ty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-na- 
tured. It will lighten ſickneſs, poverty , and affliftion ; _ 
convert ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity ; and ren- 
der deformity itſelf agreeable, _ 
CONSTANCY is natural to perſons of even tem. 
pers and uniform diſpoſitions; and may be acquired 
by thoſe of the greateſt fickleneſs, violence, and pas. 
fron, who conſider ſeriouſly the terms of — 8 
| whic 


which they come together , tha mutual intereſt in which 
ti are engaged, with all the motives that ought 
to incite their tenderneſs and compas/ion towards tho 
wo have their dependauct upon them, and are em. 

 barked with them for life in the ſame ſtate of happi. Þ 

_ neſs or miſery, Conſ/tancy , when it grows in the mind 
upon conſiderations of this nature, becomes a moral 
virtue, and a kind of good-nature, that is not ſub-| 

jet to any change of health, age, fortune, or any of Þ 
thoſe accidents, which are apt to un/eitle the beſt dis. 

_ poſitious that are founded rather in conſlitution than 
in reaſon, Where ſuch a conſtancy as this is want. 
ing, the moſi inflamed pas/ion may fall away into 

coldneſs and indifference, and tlie moſt melting ten. 

derneſs degenerate into hatred and averſion, I ſhall | 

_ conclude this paper with a flory, that is very well} 
known in the north of England.  _ 

ABOUT thirty years ago, a packetboat that 
had ſeveral pasſengers on board, was caſt awny upon 
a rock, and in ſo great danger of ſinking, that all 

who were in it endeavoured to jave themſelves as well 

as they could; though only iho/e who could ſwim well 
had a bare pos/ibility_ of doing it. Among the vas. 
ſengers there were two women of faſhion, who ſeeing 
themſelves in ſuch a diſconſolate condition, begged for 
their huſbands not to leave them. One of them choſs 

_ vather to die with his wiſe, than to for/ake her; the 

_ other, though he was moved with the utmoſt compas- 
fion for his wife, told her, that for the good of their 

children, it was better one of them ſhould live, than 

both periſh, By a great piece of good luck, next to 
a miracle, when one of our good men had taken the. 
laſt and long farewel in order to ſave himſelf, and 
the other held in his arms the perſon that was dearer 
to him than life, the ſhip was vreſerved. It is with 

4 ſecret ſorrow and vexation of mind that I muſt tell 

tie ſequel of the flory, and let my reader know, that 

this faithful pair, who were ready to have died in 

_ eath other's arms, about tlree years after their eſcape, 
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upon ſome trifling diſeuſt grew to a coldueſs at firft, 


and at length fell out to ſuch @ degree, that they left 5 


one another, and parted for ever. The other couple 


lived together in an uninterrupted friendſhip and fe- 


Clicity; and, what was remarkable, the hu band, whom 


the ſhipwreck had like to have ſepar ated from his 


wife, died a few months afier her , not [ able to 


urvive the loſs of her. 
I muſt confeſs, there is ſomething in the change: 


: ablene/t and inconſtanc! y of human nature, that very. 
often both dejeffs and terrifies me. Wiatever I am 
lat preſent, I tremble to think what 1 ma be. While 
„nd this principle in me, how can 1 asſure myſelf _ 
that 7 ſhall be always true to my God, my friend, 
or myſelf? In ſhort. without Conftancy there is nei. 


ther love, Jrien- Pups or ona in the world, 
gn ogy POPES 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 


ö E. THER of All! in evry Age 


In ev'ry clime ador'd, 


: By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage 

$ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

Thou great Firſt Cauſe , leaſt underſtood; 
Who all my Senſe confin'd _ 


To know but this , that Thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind 


Vet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 
To ſee the Good from Il; 


And binding Nature faſt in F ate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


What Conſcience dictates be done 


Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than Hell to han, | 
That, more than Heav'n purſue | 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, . 
Let me not caſt away; For 


<= 7 I 


For God is paid when Man receives, 
Teenjoy is to obey. 
Yet not to Earth's contracted Span 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 
Or think Thee Lord alone af Man 
When thouſand worlds are round: 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw 

And deal damnation roud the land 
On each 1 judge thy Foe. 1 


If J am right, thy grace impart 

Still in the right to ſtay 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. _ 


Faye me alike from foolish Pride, 

Or impious Diſcontent _ 

At aught thy wisdom has deny d 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woe 
To hide the fault I ſee; 

| That Mercy I to others show, 
That Mercy show to me 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo 
Since quick' ned by thy breath 

O lead me where ſo &er I go 
Thro' this day's Life or death. 


This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 

One Chorus let all Being raiſe 

All Natures Incenſe riſe! 
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